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The Eiifig; 9 ® Paffodils 



This beautiful bank of daffodils is in one of the royal enclosures adjoining Buckingham 
Palace on Constitution Hill. In the background is the arch with the famous quadriga of Peace. 


THE HAPPY MAN 
WITH ONE LEG 

WHAT FRANK SCULLY DID 

One More Way of Helping 
This Old World 

MAN WHO GAVE HIS 
WIRELESS SET 

Wo have yet to see the successful 
dancer, with a wooden leg, but a onc- 
Icgged journalist making a success of 
his life though confined to his bed with 
weak lungs is almost as remarkable. 

Such a man is Frank Scully. Invalid¬ 
ism is a mental thing, he thinks, and, no 
matter how long he has to keep to his 
bed, he does not allow invalidism to 
attack his mind. Flat on his back, ho 
goes on working. 

Where other men would find dreary, 
uninteresting days of empty waiting 
Frank Scully finds scope for his talents 
as a news writer and puts them to useful 
ends. Among a host of happy memories 
of Ills hospital years, the best, of all is 
how lie was able to secure a new home 
for the sisters of St Mary’s Hospital 
in Tucson, Arizona, where lie spent 
three years in bed. • 

All For the Patients 

lie had felt specially kindly, toward 
the sisters, of St Mary’s before ever, ho 
went there, because of what they had 
done for another writer when he was 
penniless/ homeless, and ill; they had 
taken him in and cared for him, be¬ 
friended him and not asked to bo paid. 
Mr Scully had been there some months 
before he found out what lie coukl do to 
express his appreciation of their kind¬ 
ness. A fire in tile Homo sent those 
patients who could leave their beds 
scurrying in to help to drag out what 
bedding and furniture coukl be saved. 

It was they who discovered in what 
cheerless penury the sisters were housed, 
and they told the other patients. The 
nuns had put their all into furnishing 
good quarters and good beds for their 
patients, and left themselves with 
miserable pallets on which they could 
not sleep after their hard day’s calm and 
cheerful service to the sick. 

A Thankoffering 

This was Frank Scully’s opportunity ; 
there should be a building fund to supply 
a new home for the nuns, and lie would 
be the publicity manager. Patients and 
public alike were to contribute, and 
Scully was to keep up interest by putting 
daily accounts in the paper. 

He devised any number of clever ways 
of making the appeal unique and inter¬ 
esting. One patient, for example, had 
profited so much by the hospital’s care 
that lie had gained 32 pounds in six 
weeks. As a thankoffering for this 
improvement Frank Scully suggested 
that he should contribute a dollar for 
every pound he had gained ; that would 
be something to put in the paper, The 


patient however objected; that would 
take all the money in his penny bank, 
which he had been saving up to buy 
himself a wireless set, 

Scully was insistent; was lie not 
ashamed to be thinking of himself on 
this one occasion when they could all 
club together to do something really fine 
for the good sisters who never thought 
of their own interests ? 

The poor man really was ashamed, and 
reluctantly gave the money. So Scully 
had his story for tlip papers. The Radio 
Corporation read it, and was.so struck by 
it that they sent, the man a wireless set 
as a present. People read the story 
and said, “ If a man ill in bed can give 
up his hope for his one pleasure surely 
we can send something too,” and so 
this energetic invalid, using his brain and 
liis pen from his hospital bed, in a very 
few weeks secured ^10,000 to house the 
sisters with decent comfort. 

The quarters provided were far from 
luxurious, for the sisters would scorn to 
pamper themselves when there arc so 
many poor and needy in the world. Mr 
Scully describes them as being “ about 


half as good as what they provide for 
tlicir patients.” 

This true story with its two happy 
endings has.yet a third. Mr Scully is- 
now able to he up and about again, and 
is working on a book to help other 
convalescents not to give up too much 
to the idea of invalidism, which keeps 
so many people down longer than they 
need to be ; he calls it Fun in lied. 


A BOX FROM THE QUEEN 

The Queen found a bit of history the 
other day in a London curiosity shop. 
It was a small workbox made of wood. 

There is an inscription on it which 
tells how a tree was felled by Sir James 
Stirling at Swan River, in Western 
Australia, in 1829. A new city was 
going to be built, and the cutting of the 
great tree marked tlic beginning of the 
foundations. The new city was Perth, 
and the workbox was made of the wood 
of Sir James’s tree. 

The Queen has sent it to the High 
Commissioner of Australia, and hopes 
it will be put in Australia House or 
sent to Perth Museum. 


THE OLD MAN 
WONDERFUL 

HINDENBURG 

Germany’s New Trust in Her 
Great Leader 

THE COMING ELECTION 

For once we have been glad to beat 
of the holding of the Hindonburg Line. 
In the war it was a tiling of terror and 
alarm; today it is a source of strength 
to Europe. 

The millions who voted lor Marshal 
Hindenburg in the Presidential elections 
in Germany proved to the world that 
his great personality still sways the 
minds of all thinking people, and that 
his great age docs not dim the glamour 
of his appeal. 

It is indeed amazing that, faced with 
poverty, unemployment, and the de¬ 
spondency aroused by these unhappy 
things, over 18 million of his country¬ 
men gave him tlicir votes in tlic first- 
ballot last month, for the hand of Hin- 
denberg had signed those drastic decrees 
which had taxed them to the bone, and 
those galling restrictions which had 
almost made liberty a by-word in their 
Fatherland. 

The Reward of Courage 

But the War popularity of the old 
General, • wonderful as lie has been 
through all these years, has not waned, 
and he received seven million more votes 
than Adolf Hitler, liis younger and more 
romantic rival. It might so easily have 
happened otherwise, lor it is only human 
to seek a change in times of stress and 
there arc always those who can promise 
a miracle and even believe they can 
accomplish one. 

This vote for Hindenburg was also a 
vote for Dr Bruening, the Chancellor, 
who has so manfully steered the ship of 
Germany through the dark storms of the 
past year. Bruening and his Govern¬ 
ment have earned tlic admiration of all, 
for great courage in times of adversity 
lias a universal appeal. 

The Final Choice 

Add to this the knowledge that 
Bruening has never flinched from facing 
awkward situations, and is as deter¬ 
mined as his rivals' that the sun of 
Germany should once again shine in 
High heaven. 

The position has come to this, that tlic 
old aristocrat, Hindenburg has proved 
to be the best friend of all those who 
opposed him seven years ago. He stands 
for what is best in democracy; he 
stands for ordered government. And in 
this election, which is to be concluded 
next week, the nation has to choose 
between a champion who has been tried 
and not found wanting in the essential 
qualities of sane government, and a new 
man without experience, apparently 
lacking the qualities so essential for the 
maintenance of peace in Germany and 
in Europe itself. 
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BRINGING POETRY 
TO A SLUM 
How Harold Monro Did It 

ONE MORE DREAMER LOST 
TO THE WORLD 

A day after his 53rd birthday Harold 
Monro has died. 

To some millions of people this means 
nothing. To the educated public of 
England and America it means that wc 
arc poorer by. the death of a man who 
could write good poetry, if not great 
poetry. To a smaller group still it 
means the sad loss of a very special 
personality. 

He was born in Brussels, the son and 
grandson of an engineer. His boyhood 
was passed abroad, and ho became a 
llucnt speaker and reader of several 
European languages. 

In dus life there were a thousand 
things he loved and one cause he revered, 
poetry and the .influence of poetry. Like 
hundreds of young men, he wrote verso, 
and one or two books, but where so many 
stop, because they realise they arc not 
great geniuses, Harold Monro went on. 
He was still developing, writing better 
poetry than ever, when he died. 

The Poetry Bookshop 

He was not content with writing. He 
wanted the influence of things beautiful 
to be felt. Poetry was never taken 
seriously enough, he said, and it should 
be his life-work to bring tins about. He 
was the leader of the group who in 1911 
founded the Poetry Society. 

Nothing lie did ever paid properly ; 
he was not concerned with making a 
commercial success. His enthusiasms 
knew no limit. Of all the little ships' 
of hope that ho launched the dearest 
was the Poetry Bookshop. He took a 
dirty old house in a dirty street off 
Theobald's Road, cleaned it and filled its 
windows with poetry, poetry bound in 
books or printed on long sheets, with 
coloured drawings at the head and foot, 
so that one could pin it on a wall. Some 
of these designs were done by that rare 
genius Claude Lovat Fraser. 

Memorable Evenings 

Then began the poetry readings. In 
a garret-like room up'some dark stairs a 
number of people gladly gathered one 
evening a week and listened while poets 
read aloud their own poetry or another 
poet read it for them. To those of us 
who climbed those stairs during the dark 
years of the war the memory of certain 
evenings is very precious. 

After some years the Poetry Bookshop 
moved from Devonshire Street to a street 
near the British Museum, and its good 
work of making poetry a real influence 
still goes on. That, in a way, will be 
Harold Monro’s memorial. Mis books 
will be remembered, but most of all will 
be kept alive in the hearts of those who 
knew and loved him his passionate enthu-' 
siasm for beautiful words and lives and 
sounds, and his great-hearted hospi¬ 
tality to all young men, rich and poor, 
who were trying to write, and who loved 
the things he loved. 


THE WONDERFUL POSTMAN 

Once agaiii Francis Cardinal has been 
to India. 

This time ho had not to get extension 
of leave from the Post Office, for this 
wonderful postman has now retired. '' 

We have already told how he saved 
^250 from his weekly wages, and with it 
endowed a ward at the Dayapuram 
Leper Asylum in Manamadura. 

This time he has gone to cut the 
first sod of what is to be the Rev Arthur 
Henry Stanton Memorial Well at Mana¬ 
madura. He has met again the lepers 
who, without this postman’s weekly 
savings, would have been without 
hope. He has met, too, Mrs Trafford, 
the only English nurse in the colony, 
who lias given up everything to help them. 


TWO STATES IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Astonishing Situation 

COMMONWEALTH AUTHORITY 
DEFIED BY NEW SOUTH WALES 

A situation that would he comic if 
it \yere not so serious has come about in 
New South Wales. 

Last January, Mr Lang, the head of 
the Government of New South Wales, 
announced to the world that his State 
could not pay the interest .on its debts. 
So serious would this have been for 
Australia that the Commonwealth Gov¬ 
ernment paid the amount due and passed 
a Bill giving itself power to collect taxes 
from the citizens of New South Wales 
direct, and also to collect from the 
banks any money lying there for New 
South Wales. 

Interest Sacrificed 

Mr Lang thereupon took the drastic 
step of removing from the Bank of New 
South Wales, at Sydney, the f/750,000 
which had been deposited in it. This 
sum and other large sums from other 
banks were placed under lock and key 
in the State Treasury, and from these 
funds Mr Lang will, for a time, be able 
to carry on. 

The money will, of course, be earning 
no interest and in the long run New 
South Wales will be poorer for this 
drastic action. The Commonwealth will 
now have to rely on the taxes for the 
recovery of the interest it has paid on 
behalf of the recalcitrant State, but 
these will in time be sufficient. 

It is expected, however, that Mr Lyons 
will not be satisfied with this solution 
of a defiance of Commonwealth author¬ 
ity and will find a way of bringing Mr 
Lang to reason. 

PADEREWSKI’S GREAT 
HOUR 

A Concert That Moved 
Multitudes 

From an American Correspondent 

Paderewski’s recent concert for un¬ 
employed musicians was one of the 
most wonderful concerts New York has 
ever known. 

It was all giving, giving on a mag¬ 
nificent scale, and that fact seemed to 
make the audience and the artiste one to 
an unusual degree. Here was a great 
artiste playing immortal music not for 
namc or fame or fortune, but to aid his 
fellow-artistes. The impulse was wholly 
generous, and the great pianist never 
played better, never let his whole heart 
shine more clearly through his work. 

Sixteen thousand people went to hear 
him. It was his wish that as many as 
possible should have that pleasure, and 
it was lie who suggested holding the 
concert in Madison Square Garden, a 
vast amphitheatre usually taken by 
circuses. Sixteen thousand people, 
fashionable and humble, fell into that 
hush that comes in the presence of 
greatness. No machine could have 
produced that stillness. It was New 
York’s tribute, not only to a great 
musician but to a great man. 

As this great concert was for charity 
complimentary tickets were against the 
rules ; all seats had to be paid for, even 
the scat at the piano. Mr Paderewski 
paid his own way in to give this pleasure 
to New York’s thousands. His part 
was to play, theirs to listen, but together 
they were passing an evening for the 
benefit of brothers in distress. 


THE SICKENING BOOKS 

By PWnco George 

I have sickened of novels which only 
exist on a disproportionate interest in 
sex. I have read dozens of famous 
novels, many of them which should have 
been operated upon for gangrene at a 
point approximately two-thirds of the 
way through. 


HARD TIMES AT 
A CIRCUS 

Tragedy of the Empty 
House 

GOOD HEARTS IN NAPLES 

The shoe of economic depression 
pinches rich and poor alike, but perhaps 
none so badly as those whose business it 
is to cater for the world’s entertainment. 

When people arc hard up they natur¬ 
ally economise on their pleasures for fear 
of having, sooner or later, to economise 
on their necessities. The proprietor of 
Schneider’s Circus had this truth brought 
home to him in an unpleasant manner 
when, having worked his way success¬ 
fully from Germany to Italy and made 
a halt in Naples, he found himself night 
after night giving performances to an 
empty house. Things went from bad to 
worse ; he was reduced to carrying on on 
credit, and finally even credit failed him. 

Sadly he dispersed his troupe, and 
clowns, acrobats, and jugglers went forth 
to seek other employment or to apply to 
their respective Consulates for the means 
of returning to their own country. But 
there were members of the company 
which could not easily find other em¬ 
ployment and had no Consulates to 
apply to ; these were the performing 
animals, both wild and tame. 

Hungry Animals 

Uncarcd for and unfed, they remained 
in their stalls and cages and rent the air 
with their cries all day and most of the 
night. They might have perished miser¬ 
ably (for what could a penniless pro¬ 
prietor, with no longer any credit at the 
butcher’s or elsewhere, do'about them ?) 
were it not for the fact that the world is 
full of kindhearted people. 

As soon as the Neapolitans realised 
what had happened they spontaneously 
assumed control of the. situation and 
began to bring gifts in kind, not only to 
the elephants and monkeys but to the 
lions, the tigers, the horses, and the seals. 

A much larger crowd now visits the 
circus daily than in the days when it 
gaye performances for the public’s 
benefit; and such quantities of rice, 
potatoes, bread, macaroni, apples, and 
nuts, as well as of oats, hay, and horse¬ 
flesh, arc deposited on the premises, that 
the starving animals, which had not had 
a square meal for a long time, arc grow¬ 
ing fat and sleek again. 

RUBBISH AND NONSENSE 
IN OUR GALLERIES 
What Shall We Do With It? 

Dy the Dean of St Paul’s 

Dean Inge, in opening an excellent ex¬ 
hibition of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours had this to say of some of 
the modern work seen in other galleries. 

What arc wc to say of those modernist 
atrocities which happily are not ad¬ 
mitted to this exhibition, though in one 
of the rooms of the French Exhibition 
were set out for tlicir marvel ? 

What arc wc to say of sculptures 
which seem to be modelled on the 
mysterious statues found on Easter 
Island or on the early efforts of the 
savages of West Africa ? 

What arc wc to say of paintings some 
of which seem to bo the work of a bad 
mathematician and others to come from 
the nursery of a very disagreeable 
child ? They are simply nonsense, and 
I trust that within the next ten years 
the productions of these artists will 
have been banished to the bathroom, or 
even farther. 


A hen laid an egg while travelling in 
a box on a tram up Barnet Hill, and the 
passenger gave the egg to the conductor. 

A nine-year-old boy rode Goo miles 
on a pony to see the opening of the 
Sydney Bridge, 


A LINK WITH A 
TRAFALGAR MAN 
The Navy’s Oldest Officer 
LIVING HERO OF THE CRIMEA 

I served under a man who com¬ 
manded a sloop at the time of Trafalgar.” 

It is surprising that a man should 
be able to say that in 1932, but Captain 
James Edward Hunter, R.N., can say it. 
He is 98, and when he celebrated a 
birthday recently it was discovered that 
he was the oldest officer in the Service. 

He entered the Navy in 1848, and lias 
strange recollections of the preliminary 
examination on board the guardship at 
Woolwich. 

The written test was to write out the 
Lord's Prayer, and the only question 
he was asked was, “ Can you drink 
a glass of sherry ? ” Nothing more 
difficult was demanded of the candidates 
in those days. 

A Bright Boy 

Perhaps the tests were not altogether 
a farce. In those days the examiners 
did not care what a boy knew already ; 
they only wanted to know if lie looked a 
bright boy capable of being taught. 
They asked a question at random to 
sec if it was answered quickly. They 
told the boy to write something,' not 
for the sake of seeing his handwriting, 
but so that they could take a good 
look at the shape of his head. 

After the written and oral examina¬ 
tion young Hunter was sent to the 
surgeon, who told him to strip, and was 
about to give him a blow oil the chest 
when the boy put up his fists to fight. 
That seems to have sealed his fate; the 
examiners decided he would do. 

First Into Sebastopol 

So Teddy Hunter entered her Majesty’s 
Navy, and served on the Eurydice at 
the Cape, where the commander-in¬ 
chief was Rear-Admiral James R. 
Dacros, who was commander of the 
sloop Elk at the time of Trafalgar. 

-He showed groat gallantry in the 
Crimean War. While a heavy gale was 
raging he called for six' volunteers, 
launched the jolly boat of his three- 
decker, the Queen, and went to the 
rescue of the men of three ships sinking 
under the double battery of the waves 
and the guns. He saved 47 lives. In 
the Naval Brigade on land he used his 
cannon so effectively that he sank three 
Russian [warships. But his greatest 
claim to fame is that he was the first 
man to enter Sebastopol. 

Wc wish this living link with Nelson’s 
day many happy returns. 


THINGS SAID 

I am not of a retiring disposition. 

Mr Lloyd George 

There should be a peace office as well 
as a War Office. Miss Maude Royden 

There are too many people now who 
are doing nothing but wondering. 

Lord Somers 

Every week brings us a batch of 
cruelties inflicted on animals in this 
country. Duchess of Hamilton 

For the first time in history the mere 
problem of daily existence lias ceased to 
trouble a large part of the world. 

Sir Basil Blackett 

Westminster Abbey is still the greatest 
architectural achievement of the British 
Empire. Lord Crawford 

I translated a clause of the Wheat 
Quota Bill into Welsh and still failed to 
understand it. ... Mr Rhys Davies, AtP. 
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Sermon in the Bush 
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• A Stack of Tinfoil 



A London Sunset—The Round Pond In Kensington Dardens, n popular resort of children 
with their sailing-boats, attracts largo numbers of gulls, which flock expectantly to the 
water’s edge when the fine weather of early spring brings out the crowds. 



A Sermon in the Bush—Dr Hoad, the Archbishop of Melbourne, is here seen conducting a 
service in the bush in Victoria for the benefit of people from Isolated farms. 
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Tho Drawing Lesson—When the drawing lesson demands flowers what la better than to 
have living subjects as they grow ? These London children of the open-air school In 
St James’s Park are able to take their instruction in ideal surroundings. 
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Jack and Jill—In the background of this picture are two windmills known locally as Jack 
and Jill. They stand 500 feet up on the South Downs near Brighton. 
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A Tinfoil Collection—Bristol Royal Infirmary, like many other hospitals, adds to Its fund by 
collecting tinfoil. These nurses are packing the foil in sacks to be sent away and melted down. 
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An Electrio Pacer—Athletes in training are often paced by a man on a bicycle, but at the 
White City Stadium a figure attached to an electric trolley runs round the track, 
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HARNESSING A 
MAD RIVER 

TO BRING LIFE TO THE 
DESERT 

Taking the Colorado Through 
the Walls of a Canyon 

THE GREAT HOOVER DAM 

Tlic Colorado River is to be made to 
plunge through the granite walls of 
one of its canyons so that part of the 
river -bed may bo exposed. 

There is a thrill in the very mention 
of the' Colorado, the American river 
which,IjWith its tributaries. Hows through 
about a thousand miles of rocky gorges. 
These gorges arc in places 6000 leet 
deep and twelve miles wide, yet in the 
lower part of the river’s course arc vast 
areas below sea-level. They are desert 
for the most part, except where irriga¬ 
tion works have transformed them into 
richly-productive land, as in Imperial 
Valley. .But so erratic has been the 
behaviour of the Colorado in the past 
that at times there is scarcely enough 
water for the needs of the cultivated 
areas, and at others the low-lying country 
lias been threatened with colossal floods. 

Huge Inland Sea 

Some years ago the Colorado actually 
changed its course, and before it could 
be turned bade again its waters had 
formed a huge inland sea of 400 square 
miles in the Salton Basin, which at its 
deepest is 280 foot below sea-Iovcl. On 
this occasion the last 135 miles of the 
Colorado’s- course down to the Gulf 
of California ran dry. 

It has been decided to put an end to 
this uncertainty by controlling the 
flow of the Colorado. So a huge 
barrage, to bo known as the Hoover 
Dam, is to be built in one of the canyons. 
The site chosen is in Boulder Canyon, 
which is just below the famous Grand 
Canyon. In Boulder Canyon the gorge 
narrows to little more than 200 feet 
at water-level and its steep walls rise 
to 1800 feet. The gap is to be filled 
with a great mass of concrete to a height 
of 700 l'eet, and the wall thus formed 
will bank up the waters of the Colorado 
for a distance of 80 miles, stretching 
well into the Grand Canyon itself, and 
a further 50 miles into a tributary, the 
Virgin River. 

Making a River Bed Dry 

But how is this great work to pro¬ 
ceed while the river flows uninter¬ 
ruptedly ? Obviously a work of such 
huge proportions must take several 
years to complete. 

The bed of the river is to be made 
dry for the builders of the dam by 
taking the Colorado through the granite 
walls of the canyon. Four large tunnels 
are now being driven through the rock, 
and these will emerge about three- 
quarters of a mile away, below the place 
where the dam is to rise. 

Great trucks, each with batteries of 
20 to 32 pneumatic drills mounted in 
tiers, are being employed. These drills 
make the holes in which the blasting 
charges are placed, so that the rock can 
be blown away by explosion. So the 
work of making the tunnels is proceed¬ 
ing, the larger drilling apparatus re¬ 
quiring 6,| men to work it. 

New Town Built 

When the tunnels arc completed the 
river will lie made to flow through them, 
leaving part of the river-bed dry for the 
builders of the dam. 

Boulder Canyon is 30 miles across 
desert country from Las Vegas, the 
nearest town ; so a town has had to be 
built close by to accommodate the 
numerous workers and their families. 
This is known as Boulder City, and a 
splendid road connects it with the site 
of the dam. Also a railway has been 
built from Las Vegas. 

It is expected, that the whole project 
will cost 30 million pounds, including 
the cost of a canal from,the river to tiie 


MEN AND HORSES 
ON FLOATING ICE 
Food From the Sky 

A dramatic search lias been made by 
aeroplanes in the eastern parts of the 
Gulf of Finland,' where a strong wind 
broke up the main icefield and set some 
700 men adrift. 

The next day there was a blizzard, 
the ice was broken up still more. 
Little groups of men were drifting in 
tlic Arctic seas without food or shelter 
or much hope of rescue, and about 100 
horses shared their miserable fate. 

Four aeroplanes were scut out to look 
for the vanished men. Having dis¬ 
covered the whereabouts of the main 
bodies the aeroplanes' returned to re¬ 
port, and afterwards -dropped food for 
men and beasts on the ice. 

A cruel wind continued to blow but 
now ice formed on the night of the third 
day, and some of the men were able to 
cross it and reach safe islands. Others 
were rescued by two ice-breakers. By 
the night of tlic fourth day most of them 
were reported safe, and only one death 
was known. 

There would doubtless have been 
many more but for the succour of the 
aeroplanes. 

All the world will be glad to know of 
the escape of the men, who were mostly 
Finnish fishermen, and live very 
valiantly, without thinking themselves 
heroes. See World Map 


OIL ON THE WATERS 
Surprise For a Fire Brigade 

Everyone knows that if you have any 
oil to dispose of it is better to pour it on 
troubled waters than on to the lire. 

' The inhabitants of the little German 
town of Goldberg presumably knew it 
too, but you cannot always act up to 
your own wisdom. 

Not long ago a great fire broke out in 
Goldberg, The firemen were summoned 
and arrived in hot haste with their 
pumps and their water-tanks; but 
though they started pumping at once 
with great zeal and energy they could 
make no headway against the flames. 
In fact, their exertions seemed to feed the 
fire instead of extinguishing it. It was 
some time before the mystery was solved, 
and then only by accident. 

Through the clumsiness of 011c of tlic 
men the hose squirted some of its con¬ 
tents on the bystanders, and it was dis¬ 
covered that what they had so assidu¬ 
ously been trying to put out the fire with 
was not water but oil! 

IIow did the firemen happen to have 
oil in their water-tanks,? This, too, was 
explained. Not long before, the local 
Electrical Company had borrowed some 
of tlic tanks to transport oil in, and had 
carelessly left one of them half-full. 

SCOTLAND’S EXAMPLE 
Will England Please Follow ? 

A butcher was fined 303 the other 
day in Scotland for not using a Humane 
Killer. 

We look forward to the time when 
England’s animal laws will be as humane 
as Scotland’s; 

Continued from the previous column 
Imperial Valley. But the Hoover Dam 
is to do more than control the ilow of 
the Colorado River. It will provide a 
reservoir which Los Angeles and other 
Californian cities may tap, carrying the 
water across more than 200 miles of 
desert by means of an aqueduct. 

Most important of all, the pent-up 
waters as they arc allowed to fall will 
be made to drive great turbo-generators 
which will make electricity. This will 
be widely distributed. 

And with ample water and power 
supplies available it is certain that large 
areas that arc now desert will soon be 
developed. , Picture on page Q 


The Elephant and 
the Car 

A Scene in Siam 

Whether the sight or the smell of the 
small car standing inoffensively by the 
roadside, enraged the royal white ele¬ 
phant, or whether the huge creature had 
some vague idea that here was a com¬ 
petitor in the carrying trade, no one 
knows, but one of the King of Siam’s 
elephants took a sudden fancy to smash 
the mechanical thing to small bits, and, 
after turning it upside down with its 
trunk, battered its sides in with its 
powerful front foot. 

Food-sellers and rickshaw runners 
scattered in all directions, leaving the 
elephant plenty of room in which to 
break up its toys. 

The mahout, seated on the big animal, 
was half asleep when it all began, his 
feet braced comfortably against the 
great, floppy ears. The bellow brought 
the lad to his senses, and lie did his best 
by prodding the creature’s thick skin 
to remind it of its manners. But it was 
no good ; the elephant did not like the 
car, ini ended to put an end to it, and 
was not to be stopped by pokes or prods. 

A Long Education 

When the car was thoroughly wrecked 
the elephant snorted, abandoned it, and 
strolled on in a lordly way to the royal 
stockade. 

Elephants have been most useful 
helpers in Siam, but their education is a 
lengthy process, taking nearly five years, 
and their appetites arc enormous. 
Prince Svasti, uncle of King l’rajad- 
hipok, has experimented with .tractors to 
take the place of his working elephants, 
and it will soon be possible to use 
machines instead in tlic teak industry. 

Had the royal white elephant over¬ 
heard conversations on this subject so 
that it grew to hate its mechanical 
rival ? Or was it merely the car’s colour 
or shape or smell that it disliked ? Or 
had someone in a car been unjust to it 
once in the past ? Nobody knows. 


WANTED, AN ELEPHANT 
Rosie For Oxford 

It is not so long since we were writing 
of someone who advertised for a tiger. 
Now there is someone wanting an 
elephant. The someone is the new 
Oxford Zoo. „ 

We all know that no zoo is complete 
without an elephant, -but we do not 
often think of what it costs to buy and 
keep one. There arc elephants and 
elephants, and a special tip-top, blue- 
blooded Jumbo might cost from ^500 
to ^1000. Rosie is a little cheaper. 

She lives at the London Zoo, and Sir 
Chalmers Mitchell says lie will spare her 
for £300 if the Oxford Zoo can find the 
money quickly. 

Rosie is admirable in every way. 
She is a well-mannered Jumbo. She 
turns her' head to cough or sneeze, 
and never lifts you down with her 
trunk when you arc climbing on to her 
back. She is never too much in a hurry 
to refuse any C.N. reader a ride. 

A Round Robin 

A round robin signed by eleven 
gentlemen, including a noble lord, has 
been printed, asking the people of 
Oxford to help to liny Rosie. The 
round robin explains that • it takes 
£270 a year to keep Rosie and her groom, 
and this the Oxford Zoo is prepared to 
spend, for it is well known that any 
elephant as good as Rosie earns a con¬ 
siderable amount of her board and keep. 

In the meantime Rosie, all un¬ 
conscious of her fate, is feeling with 
many people that in a spring like this 
there is no place like London. Oxford 
is too near the Arctic Circle. And 
Rosie’s friends arc unconscious of their 
fate too. They will miss her when the 
day of her departure dawns. (We say 
when, so confident arc wc that Oxford 
will do its duty and buy an elephant 
for the zoo.) . 
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IS THE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL ? 

A Truly National Thing 
To Do 

LET IT BE DONE QUICKLY 

Again a Bill is before Parliament to 
make the use of the humane killer 
compulsory in England, and again the 
C.N. must use what influence it com¬ 
mands to urge that this measure shall 
quickly become law. 

In the last Parliament a similar bill, 
sponsored, like this, by Colonel Moore, 
had passed through nearly all its stages 
in the House of Commons when it 
foundered in the hurry and turmoil of 
the change of Government, an absurdity 
made inevitable by our absurd methods 
of government. 

The new Government is acclaimed as 
a National Government. If it is truly 
so it will pass this truly National Bill. 

The use of the humane killer has been 
made compulsory by an increasing 
number of local authorities. Those 
localities which remain outside, like 
tlic great city of Birmingham, have 
nothing but the flimsy arguments of 
interested bodies to confirm them in 
tlicir obduracy. All honest experience 
tells in favour of the humane killer as 
a practical as well as a proper instrument. 

An Unanswerable Case 

From the standpoint of humanity 
the case for it is unanswerable. The 
helpless animals which are killed for 
our food have at least the right of a 
quick, certain, and painless death. It 
is time that the employment of the 
humane killer, which lias now no higher 
standing than the permissive recom¬ 
mendation of a bye-law of tlic Ministry 
of Health, should be put on the footing 
of a compulsory law. 

It is time, also, that this reform 
should be carried as a bold and plain 
declaration that wo arc a humane 
people rising above selfishness and petty 
cruelty for the sake of gain or pre¬ 
judice or any other small thing. It 
should bo done quickly, too. Its 
operation was banned by the accident 
of the dissolution of Parliament, and 
there is no need to waste time by heeding 
factious arguments against it. 


MOTOR-TYRES ON THE 
RAILWAY 

Petrol Coach With Noiseless 
Treacl 

A SOLUTION OF THE BRANCH 
RAILWAY PROBLEM 

The tyre manufacturer has made 
another contribution to the peace and 
quiet of the world—wc hope it will be 
widely adopted. 

lie has fixed his air-filled tyres on 
wheels that run on our railway lines and 
the motor-coach of the smooth road can 
now be seen running on the railway track. 

A five-ton motor-coach has taken a 
party of people from Oxford to Bletclilcy 
and back at an average speed of 50 miles 
an hour. At one point on this journey 
of 62 miles a speed of 53 miles an hour 
was attained. The Pullman-like coach 
runs on ten wheels all gripping the rails 
with pneumatic tyres. There was no 
vibration, and so silently did the coach 
move that a whisper could be heard 
from one end of the coach to the other. 

It was a cheap journey as far as running 
costs go, tlic petrol consumption being 
12 miles a gallon. 

Should a puncture occur there is a 
device inside the tyro which enables the 
coach to proceed without risk of damage. 
Another great saving is that of the wear 
on both vehicle and metals, which 
always occurs in every train journey. 

Tlic new coach is named the Michcline, 
after the tyre company that made it. 
It is hoped it will solve the problem of 
.railway branch, lines .the world over. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



UrE TRANS CANADA IPCIIWAY 
The Big Rend Road now being 
constructed between Golden 
and Revt'lstobe will complete 
the western half of the Trans- 
Canada Highway, and provide 
acontinnous road from Winnipeg 
to Vancouver. 




"S' 





ADRIFT ON ICEFLOES 
About 100 horses and 700 men 
were in peril on drifting ice 
in the Gulf of Finland. Ice¬ 
breakers rescued some and 
others scrambled ashore over 
newly-formed ice. See news 
columns. 


PENCILS FROM FARM 
SHEDS 

It Is being found worth 
while to replace old farm 
buildings built of red 
cedar in many parts of 
America and use the 
original timber for 
making pencils. 



PA Cl FIC 
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l Within thil be;t the 
i Sun is overhead 
1 noon this wee! 



SUOAP. UNSEEtL 
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Where They Aro Harvesting 
Wheat. Mexico, Egypt, Asia Minor, and North 
India. Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, Venezuela, Spain, Egypt, India, and 
Japan. Matd. South America. Flax. Egypt. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. Tea. China. Linseed. India. 
Cotton. India. Lentils. Egypt. Itlce. Australia. 



. TWENTY-YEAR-OLD 
FLOUNDER 

A flounder has been 
caught near Bergen with 
a disc attached to its 
tail showing that it had 
been marked as a young 
fish by a German expe¬ 
dition off the Murmansk 
coast in 1913. 



CATCHING SEACUCUMBERS 
The trepang season is now 
beginning along the coast of 
Primorskaya. Trepang, a large 
sca-cueumbcr, is a popular food 
in China. A fisherman can spear 
or net about 120 a day. 


CAMELS RESCUE DESERT 
PLANE 
When a mail plane was 
forced down by a sand¬ 
storm among the rocky 
hills near Wadi Haifa 
fresh petrol and other 
supplies were taken to 
it by camels. 



PLAGUE OF FIELD MICE 
Villages In the western 
desert of Irak have been 
threatened with a great 
plague of field mice, and 
poison bait and smoke 
cartridges have been 
used against them. 

INDIAN OCEAN 



’Nila, 



AN ISLAND ERUPTION 
On Nila Island in the 
Banda Sea new craters 
were formed by a vio¬ 
lent eruption, which was 
accompanied by earth¬ 
quakes and landslides. 
The population sought 
refuge in the forests. 

PACIFIC 


LITTLE MACHINE’S BIG FEAT 
A tiny English monoplane with 
an engine of only 75 h.p. has 
crossed the Andes from Mendoza 
in Argentina to Chile. Only 
high-powered machines have 
hitherto made this crossing. 



DOG REPULSES LEOPARD 
Seeing n leopard about to enter 
her kitchen window an Orange 
Free State woman set her dog 
on to the creature which, after 
a fierce fight, was driven off. 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
The Curator of the National 
Museum has found by the River 
Diamentina in Queensland a rat- 
kangaroo of a species that was 
believed to have been extinct 
for nearly a century. 


CHARITY WHEAT 
A Bold Stroke That Would 
Pay the World 

Wo arc very glad to learn that the 
American Government, has decided to 
give part of its enormous wheat stock to 
the American poor. 

Unemployment in America is so bad 
that the decision to allot 40 million 
bushels of the stock to the relief of 
destitution is a praiseworthy thing. We 
wish the American Government would 
go farther, and get rid of its entire stock, 
for it is still very great. 

This wheat was bought up by the 
Government to relieve the American 
farmers of unsold stocks and to prevent 
the price of wheat from falling further. 
It would be a relief to the world wheat 
market if America would take the bold 
stroke of disposing of the entire stock. 
It could do so easily enough by extending 
wide credits to nations like China, which 
badly need com, The result would be 
to raise the price of wheat in the world 
and thus at once to revive the prosperity 
of agriculture everywhere. 


LOOK TO YOUR WALLS 

By Sic Robert Witt 

Go home and look at the walls of your 
houses. When you see what is hanging 
on them I believc you will be as shocked 
as your friends are when they visit you. 

I think you will also realise that 
what is hanging on your walls docs not 
in the least represent your own taste. 
It represents either a work of art you 
have inherited or works of art selected 
by your friends. 

Take down the greater part of what is 
hanging and give it away to anyone who 
will take it. They will deserve it! 

Having done that, hang far less than 
you have ever done before. Do not 
hang it so high; and gradually replace 
wliat you have by a few things that 
appeal to you, Gradually you will 
win something well worth having—a 
reputation for taste and discrimination. 


A CAT’S NINE LIVES 
Paddy Risks Two 

The cat came back. < 

It was one of those large ginger cats 
whose appearance seems to denote a 
resolute disposition and no fear of dogs. 
Its name of Paddy was not unsuited 
to this view of its character. 

When fire broke out in an empty 
house in Forest Gate Paddy further 
justified it by taking to the roof. Four 
members of the East Ham Fire Brigade 
hurried up with a fire-escape to the 
rescue. Paddy was carried protestin'gly 
down and disappeared among the legs 
of the bystanders. 

In a very short time he was back on 
the roof again, and this time was 
apparently not quite so assured of the 
soundness of iris policy. He raised Itis 
voice in an appeal for help. 

Out came the escape again ; up went 
the fireman, and this time Paddy the 
Perverse fell down a chimney before 
the rescuers could handle him. 

The resources of Forest Gate were not 
yet exhausted. A chimneysweep was 
summoned, and, urged by a brush at 
his tail, the ginger cat clambered up 
again, and fell, in colour now a tortoise¬ 
shell tabby, into the hands of a waiting 
fireman. 

No doubt a cat can afford to throw 
away some of its nine lives, but the East 
Ham Fire Brigade thinks that this time 
Paddy carried the experiment too far. 


GOOD NEWS 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
reports that at the end of February 
they had 715 fewer members unemployed 
than in January. 

This society is one of the chief trade 
unions and lias a total membership of 
over 204,000, so that its reports are of 
great importance. 


Jersey farmers will this year employ 
3000 workers from England instead of 
from Brittany as in previous years. 


JAPANESE LABOUR 
High Mark of Efficiency 

The increase of efficiency of the 
Japanese worker is very remarkable. 

At one time it could be said with truth 
that, though Japanese wages were lower 
than those paid in Lancashire, the 
Japanese labour was really dearer be¬ 
cause the output was so poor. This is 
no longer true. 

Thus, to take only recent years, the 
number of cotton spindles for each 
Japanese worker employed rose from 27 
in 1926 to 50 in 1931. 

Again, in cotton-weaving, in 192G the 
number of square yards of cotton clotli 
produced by each Japanese worker was 
22, but it has since risen to 40. 

Of course there was no good reason 
why such a cliairgc should not take 
place. The Japanese are a very clever 
people, as wc know from their beautiful 
pottery, enamels, and so on. Why 
should wc ever have imagined that a race 
which could produce glorious works of 
art should not succeed in such a com¬ 
paratively trifling matter as cotton¬ 
spinning and weaving ? 

SMOKE FROM BUSH 
FIRES 

The Cloud Over the Sea 

Smoke from bush fires in Victoria 
has lately been blown in dense clouds 
for hundreds of miles from shore over the 
Tasman Sea which separates Australia 
from New Zealand. 

When one steamer left Melbourne on 
January 19 the smoke was so thick 
that navigation marks could not be seen 
by the crew for a distance of more than 
a quarter of a mile. Off the Australian 
coast the crew could see only half a mile 
ahead. Even when the steamer was 
400 miles from Melbourne, after travel¬ 
ling for two days, the smoky haze hid 
everything more than two miles away. 

Even near the New Zealand coast the 
atmosphere was hazy because of the 
smoke, carried by the westerly wind. 


AN INSECT AND TWO 
NATIONS 

Little Causes and Great Effects 

The little cause is a small insect, 
and it is tlie French who are up in 
arms against its invasion. Its full-dress 
name is Aspidiotus perniciosus. 

For a long time one has been able to 
buy American apples in every fruit shop 
and on every street barrow in Paris; 
also in every town of France. 

Now the Society of Fruit Growers 
has raised an alarm, and Government 
inspectors have descended on the great 
market of Paris. The result was that 
80 per cent of the apples were pro¬ 
nounced to be affected. 

The insect in question reproduces with 
incredible rapidity, and has already 
ravaged the orchards of Virginia and 
California. It first of all attacks the 
leaves of thefruit trees, from which itsucks 
out the sap until the trees in mid-sum¬ 
mer look like wintry skeletons and die. 

In America they have devised means 
of fighting the enemy, but it is new to 
France, and France does not want to be 
invaded, so that there is a prohibition 
of American fruit. France has to go 
short of apples ; the American growers 
have their crop on their hands. The 
Governments of both countries arc busy 
exchanging notes, and feeling is very 
warm on both sides of the Atlantic, 
all over an innocent-looking insect. 

THE SILVER BUTTON 
New C.N. Serial Next Week 

Readers who like mysteries will bo 
interested in our New Serial story by 
John Halden. 

Men in black masks; secret pass¬ 
words ; a schoolboy who becomes in¬ 
volved in a dangerous conspiracy to steal 
the plans of a wonderful invention—are 
all parts of a thrilling adventure which 
keeps you guessing till the very end. 

Look out for next week’s C.N. and 
see how it all begins. 
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The Three Dreamers 

In all the stories of Aristide 
1 Briand we have not seen 
touched upon his interesting as¬ 
sociation with two other dreamers 
of his beloved France. A re¬ 
markable little story it is. 

M. Briand rose to the proudest 
post that France could give him 
through his fruitful and unceas¬ 
ing faith. Ilis parents were 
small innkeepers. He spent his 
childhood between the dark walls 
of the gloomy city of Nantes and 
grew up in humble surroundings, 
being nobody, owning nothing. 

But he worked hard. He be¬ 
lieved that power is reached 
through work. He studied and 
won a scholarship which enabled 
him to follow a course of higher 
education at a boarding school. 
In this school a lovely surprise 
awaited him one day, for a 
visitor called saying that he 
would like to take out a boy who 
never had the chance of a holiday. 

They gave him young Aristide, 
and so it was that Aristide 
Briand found himself in the com¬ 
pany of Jules Verne, for he it was 
who had had this charming idea 
to take out a lonely boy. They 
spent their Sundays together, 
the writer talking voyages, the 
student planning the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the world. 

Now let us follow Aristide to 
Paris after his schooldays. He 
is wearing a shabby coat with 
empty pockets. He is a tutor, 
giving lessons in order to earn 
money to read for the law ; he 
works day and night and be¬ 
comes articled to a solicitor. 

It was in these days that, as he 
had met Jules Verne by chance, 
so by chance lie made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Victor Hugo on 
the top of a bus. 

Was ever a group of dreamers 
like these three : Jules Verne 
with his imagination reaching 
out into the universe, seeing the 
things that would come long- 
after he was gone ; Victor Hugo 
dreaming of the day when we 
shall all be one great family, 
making this world a beautiful 
Garden of Peace ; and Aristide 
Briand, poor boy, lawyer, journ¬ 
alist, prime minister, but most of 
all a splendid European. 

They have been among us and 
have gone, but their spirit lives 
and works in the life of the world. 
They all loved peace. It w T as 
Victor Hugo who first conceived 
as a great idea the United States 
of Europe which Aristide Briand 
set himself to achieve in the very 
last 3?ears of his life. It will come, 
as the Great Peace will come. 
It was M. Briand himself who said 
that a small step towards peace, 
however small, is a success for the 
peoples of the world if they make 
another small step the next day. 

A small step here, a small step 
there, and the final victory is in 
sight. Nothing can defeat the 
deep longing in the hearts of men. 


'•! it ; • ' - o • 
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SaUde the Past 

W E arc glad to see that Mr Isaac 
Foot, M.P., on his way to the 
House of Commons every day, raises 
his hat to Oliver Cromwell.. 

\Yc know somebody who raises his 
hat to Captain Cook whenever he 
passes his line statue in the Mall. 

Cromwell set us free from the 
divinity of kings; Cook made the 
British Empire possible by making 
life safe at sea. It is good to re¬ 
member them, and a salute to the 
Past does no harm to any of us who 
owe all we have and all we arc to it. 

© 

How Wise We Were 

^fti are a world of readers. In 
that, perhaps more' than in 
any other way, wc differ from the 
folk of the Middle Ages. Wc could 
not do without our daily paper, our 
favourite weekly, our two books 
from the library, and the odd books 
of poets at our bedside. 

But Dr Powicke’s new work on 
the Medieval Books of Merton College 
brings home to us the famine of read¬ 
ing matter in those days. He tells 
us that For the price of a good book 
one could build a kitchen, a sheepfold, 
or a couple of cottages. 

The ordinary man could not afford 
to buy a book any more than the 
ordinary man today can afford to buy 
a Rolls-Royce. 

How wise wc were not to be born 
in the Middle Ages L 
© 

Peace Shall Fold Her Wings 

Seek the forests and the hills 
From the hurt of things ; 

Round about the heart of you 
Peace shall fold her wings. 

Trees know not of jealousies; 
Hills know not of hates ; 

Only high tranquillity 
Enters through those gates. 

© 

The Old Man Finds a Job 
J-Jere is a poignant piece of con¬ 
versation overheard in the Tube 
railway. 

A small, robust old man with grey 
moustache refuses an offer made by a 
young soldier to take his seat in the 
crowded train. Refuses beamingly, 
and begins to talk to the friendly 
Tommy. Presently this sentence comes 
to our cars : 

“ He stood aside, did this young man, 
and let me have the job. Said I was 
older and needed it more ! Good, 
wasn’t it ? I begin tomorrow. You 
may reckon I shall do my very utmost. 
I’ve been just longing to get to work 
again.’’ 

Bless him, and all his kind 1 
© 

I thank Thee, 0 Father, because 
Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Jesus 


To Those in Search of Excitement 

Professor A. J. Green, F.R.S., told 
a meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion of Chemists the other day that 
there is more excitement to be bad in 
tracking down a mysterious reaction 
or the isolation of a vitamin than in 
chasing a fox to its death or in shoot¬ 
ing pheasants. 

Wc can well believe him.' 

© 

True 

H ER host said kindly to Jean, 
“ Why don’t we see more of 
you ? ’’ 

And Jean replied: "There isn’t any 
more.” 

& 

Tip-Cat 

I ife began in hot water, we arc told. 

Our favourite pessimist has always 
said wc were going back. 

m 

A novelist says he can write blind¬ 
folded. Some of liis readers had 
guessed it, no doubt. 

□ 

A poet says his life is one long fight 
against disappointment. All his 
lines arc hard lines. 

El 

M any people who talk about peace 
don’t want it, says a writer. And 
won’t let other 
people have any. 
□ 

Tun old-fash¬ 
ioned type of 
girl is going out. 
But not so often as 
the new-fashioned 
one. 

0 

coon stretch a- 
• day is essential 
to physical fitness, 
says a doctor. 
Makes you live 
longer. 

0 

goim families are 
a 1 w a y s a t 
sixes and sevens. 
Others are not 

such close neighbours. 

0 

T'uf. ideal home of the future will lie 
ail-electric. Even the price will 
give you a shock. 

S 

J^ound—shouldered children should 
learn to sit up. They can’t unless 
thev sit down. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
JTaling is to buy all its coal for public 
use from pits that have no ponies. 
JlIE Carnegie Trustees arc giving 
£60,000 for developing flic National 
Central Library. 

A servant in Bilbao has left her few 
savings to fellow servants in her 
road, 

JUST AN IDEA 
No group of men can make a war if the 
people are against it, and ike people are 
all of us, you and ms. 


The Very Stars That 
Jesus Saw 

T 1 tie very stars that Jesus saw 
1 Are gazing down on me, 

I When I am gone two thousand 
years _ 

Still gazing they will be. 

JJut all those splendid stars 
are blind 

Or else long years ago 
They would have quenched their 
flames in tears 
And not a star would show. 

PJe told us Love would set us free 
And make Earth Paradise, 
But still the frontier sentries 
march 

Beneath astonished skies. 

j\nd still wc slave to pay the 
hosts 

That guard Man from his brother, 
As though Christ never lived and 
died 

To say Love one another. 

Mr D 

Ely Our Town Girl 

]\ /j r D is a man with .two legs and 
* two sticks. 

Ilis business is to call on people in a 
certain London area. The ones he 
docs not call on in this way arc not 
quite certain wliat lie calls on .the. 
others for. Anyhow this occupation 
provides him his daily bread and a 
little over to be kind with 

Ilis two sticks help him on his 
errands of mercy, which he sandwiches 
in between his business calls. People 
like to see him coming because lie has 
a cheery greeting always ready to 
break out, and the same kind of wel¬ 
come for the ones who go to see him. 

He can’t get along very fast even 
with two legs and two sticks, because 
he keeps on getting run over, the reason 
being that he is so intent on which kind 
thing to do next that a bus bumps into 
him because the bus doesn’t know. 

The greatest tiling about him is his 
sense of fun. Except, possibly, for one 
other. But that is a secret, and only 
about two people know about it. 
Each day—often before the dawn has 
wakened up the grey-skies, when many 
of us arc sleeping still—lie is awake 
saying a prayer for the world before 
lie starts his travels in it. 

© 

The Chinese Mind 

IN these daj's, when all of us are 
* thinking so much about China, it is 
interesting to take note of the Chinese 
hymn of the people. Docs it deal with 
| politics or patriotism ? Notabit. Said 
to be 4000 years old, it merely reads: 

The clouds arc very beautiful; they are 
white like cotton. ' The brightness of the 
Sun and Moon continuesfromday today. 

That is all! Wc must show it to 
neighbour Jones, who professes to be 
a great authority on the Chinese mind, 
claiming to understand completely the 
Oriental point of view. We hope 
it will silence him, and prevent him 
from laying down the law for a little 
time, at any rate, for this hymn is 
sung with the utmost seriousness. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If the boy who 
took a photograph 
returned it 
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How a Brave Man Died 



MAN WHO SEEMED TO 
CONQUER THE WORLD 

Supplying Nations With 
Matches and Loans 

THE IMPOSSIBLE ADVENTURE 

How great a fire a !ittlc match 
kindleth i 

In the tragic fate of Ivar Kreuger, the 
Swedish financier whom the world knew 
because he sold four out of five of the 
matches lighted in it, any reason or any 
lesson is hard to read. 

There is only one, and that is the age- 
old warning : 

What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole tvorld and lose his own soul ? 

Poor Kreuger seemed to have con¬ 
quered the world, A very short time 
ago it would have ■ been said that he 
stood on top of it, and lie bad climbed 
there by his own ability and by an 
industry that was almost superhuman, 

America Shows the Way 

, As a boy he had not be.cn born 
to riches, though his people were 
moderately well-to-do manufacturers, 
and his father made matches in Sweden 
before him. But Sweden was too small 
for him, and he was not content merely 
to take an easy post in the family 
business, He took a degree in engineer¬ 
ing and went out to America and South 
Africa, returning to Sweden with know¬ 
ledge and capital which he could put 
out to interest. In the United States 
, he had learned the advantages of joining 
.small concerns into one big one, and-lie 
merged his family's match-making fac- 
. torics with others. Thus the great Swedish 
Match Company was born, and it grew 
.larger and larger by absorbing others till 
it had a Capital of ten million pounds. 

But Kreuger was not content. The 
gigantic bubble spread its rainbow gold 
before him, and lie entered on vaster 
and vaster schemes. He secured interests 
in the match-making industries of other 
countries. England, America, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Greece, all 
.came within the match-making com¬ 
pany’s sphere. 

A Great Capitalist 

Even this did not satisfy the soaring 
ambition of this extraordinary man. 
He founded a kind of controlling 
financial corporation which had its foot 
in many industrial enterprises and com¬ 
manded so much capital that it lent 
money to European Governments. 

During all this expansion Kreuger 
kept the strings of a world-wide enter¬ 
prise in his own hands. Ho became, like 
Frankenstein, the slave of the monster 
he had created. lie could never cease 
to watch its growth ; he could never 
leave it out of his sight. 

Then financial difficulties assailed his 
companies, due to those causes of the 
world depression which neither he nor 
anyone could control. They preyed on 
his mind. They destroyed his sleep.- 

A Brave Deed 

Work was nothing new to him. It 
was the mainspring of his life. But 
when ho saw all his efforts dying down in 
failure, his soul shrank under the strain. 

He was only human. How human lie 
was at 'heart was known by things that 
had happened in his lile. He had 
saved a child’s life by jumping into 
Havana harbour, though lie never 
showed the medal won for this act of 
bravery, He was a man of innumerable 
private charities, 

But his empty task of piling up money 
broke him, and he remains a melancholy 
example of 1 the shadows that men are 
and the shadows they pursue. 

Unhappily, wielding such powers as 
he did, his final flight from a responsi¬ 
bility which proved too great to bcar 
has brought ruin to a great circle of 


|t was known last autumn that Yang- 
gia-gi in China had been attacked 
by bandits, pillaged and burned, and 
150 people taken captive. 

ft was known also that among the 
captives to be killed was the American 
missionary, Mr John W. Vinson. But 
the brave way in which he met his death 
has only lately come to light, told by a 
Chinese girl who escaped from the hands 
of the bandits and got in touch with her 
friends at a Presbyterian mission. 

The bandits thought the white man 
would bo afraid to die. The girl reports 
that she saw one of them point a gun at 


Continued Irom the previous column 
investors and workers. .11 is death meant 
so much to Sweden that the Government 
convened a special meeting of the 
Cabinet on the day of his death. The 
Crown Prince presided, and it was 
decided to call a special meeting of the 
Swedish Parliament at midnight, 
although it was a Sunday, to pass special 
measures to protect the nation from tire 
consequences. A moratorium of the 
Kreuger companies was declared, which 
means that for a time the companies 
will not have to meet their obligations. 

The firm of Kreuger and Toll, though 
primarily associated with the match 
industry, in the end came to control or 
be largely associated with over fifty 
banks and companies and 120 factories 
in 43 countries. 

The history of modern work is scored 
with the names of great financiers who 
have come to ruin, some deservedly, 
some undeservedly. Jt is not a healthy 
thing for great departments of the work 
of nations to be resigned to the control 
of single individuals. When tens or 


him and heard hi maskArc you afraid ? ” 

“ No, 1 am not afraid,” the missionary 
bravely replied. 

Then the bandit held the gun nearer 
his head and repeated his question. 

I am not afraid,” again came the 
reply. "If you shoot me I will go 
straight to Heaven, so even if you kill 
me 1 am not afraid.” 

That is the spirit which has made the 
Church great down the ages. Wc hope 
that Mr Vinson knew that in the manner 
of his death he was bearing witness to 
his faith in a way that even the bandits 
could understand and must respect. 


hundreds of millions worth of capital 
arc controlled by private hands a 
terrible responsibility is undertaken 
which may prove too much to bear. 
How strange it seems that the people of 
a country like Sweden should resign 
such great things to private direction and 
be compelled to take over special par¬ 
liamentary powers when the crash comes. 

Surely the time is coming when 
nations will decide to plan their own 
destinies, and not leave them - in the 
hands of private individuals. How 
amazing it seems that governments 
should have accepted loans from a 
private individual in exchange for. the 
right to carry on such an obviously 
simple business as modern , match¬ 
making I How strange that the humble 
match should become the foundation of 
a great international financial corpora¬ 
tion and lead to a great conflagration I 

It should be added that, although 
Kreuger and Toll have a considerable 
holding in the British 'Match Corpora¬ 
tion, they have no control of the British 
match industry. 


BRAINS AND THE 
MEN 

BETTER THAN TARIFF 
WALLS 

How a New British Industry 
Has Sprung Up 

20 MILLION CANS 

There is a new British industry. It 
is that of canning, and from a small 
beginning it has sprouted into a vigorous 
growth that defies foreign competition. 

Its story emphasises in.such a marked 
way the rewards that attend adaptability 
to new needs of the market, and the 
ability of some Englishmen of resource 
to adapt themselves, that it is worth 
telling from its beginning some ten or 
twelve years ago, 

The C.N. has once before pointed out 
how a town like Coventry has turned 
in succession from the manufacture of 
ribbons to that of cycles, and from cycles 
to cars and artificial silk. But the 
canning industry was new for Great 
Britain. It began in the min’d of a 
capable fruit-grower. 

The Gooseberry King 

Mr S, \V. Smedley grew gooseberries 
and other soft fruits so successfully in 
Lincolnshire for the firm that employed 
him that the farmers and dealers called 
him the Gooseberry King. 

He. did so well that he soon had a 
business of many depots taking the 
produce of his fruit farms ; and the only 
tiling that troubled him was that in some 
exceptional seasons there was such a 
glut and wastage of good fruit. 

There was only one way to lessen the 
waste; (his was to preserve the fruit. 
His experiments in this direction did 
not make much progress. The process 
.was too costly, the public did not buy. 

Therefore, instead of relinquishing the 
idea, and merely pocketing the consider¬ 
able profits of his fruit farms, he set 
himself to find out where and'why the 
enterprise failed. lie began by going to. 
the United States, where the motto was 
coined : " Eat what you can, and can 
what you can’t.” He returned with 
American notions seething in his head 
and some American machines on the way. 
There was no canning plant in England. 

The First Factory 

At Wisbech he set up his first canning 
factory. Its products were not easy to 
sell. The idea was too raw and new. 
But Mr Smedley was a determined man. 
lie was his own commercial traveller. 

One of the big London stores dis- 
couragingly told him that it was stocking 
no “ new lines ” in canned fruits. The 
canncr innocently asked if the firm 
stocked only the best ? The buyer could 
have only one answer to that; and 
Mr Smedley rejoined by saying that if 
his canned fruits were examined, and 
did not prove better than any American 
ones, lie would make the firm a present 
of 1000 cases of them. 

The manager of the store was so 
impressed that he made a comparison on 
the spot. The upshot was that there and 
then Mr Smedley received his first order. 

Twenty Millions—All British 

That was the start. Today the output, 
alter doubling itself every year since the 
second, now has reached over 20,000,000 
cans of fruit and vegetables—all British. 

Evesham, Wisbech, Spalding, Dundee, 
Paddock Wood in Kent—all have their 
factories. The fruit goes into millions 
more cans every year ; the tinplate trade 
supplying the cans has renewed its youth, 
new machines are being made, more 
fruit is being absorbed, the Board o f 
Agriculture is taking the matter up, 

All of which triumphantly shows that 
brains and good sense are even more 
important in industry than tariff walls, 
and that a man with British brains and 
British push can beat them all. 


Young China at Home and Abroad 



Chinese children at school at Dillancourt, near Pari3 



A little discussion on the quay at Mono Kong 

These Chinese boys and girls are far from the troubles of their country. In the top picturo 
are children of Chinese who came to France as labourers during the war and settled there ; 
the others, while still in their native land, are on British territory at Hong Kong. 
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A CANNIBAL’S 
CONSCIENCE 

THE SERPENT LIFTED UP 
IN THE WILDERNESS 

Link Between Australian 
Aborigines and the Egyptians 

HONOUR FOR MRS BATES 

For. thirteen years our Australian corre¬ 
spondent Mrs Bates has pitched her • tent 
where she may best ease tire difficult lives of 
the aborigines when they emerge from the 
great central plain and come for the first time 
in'contact with civilisation. 

Now the wild men of the plain have done 
her honour in the highest way they know, 
giving her a share in a great ceremony at 
which none of their own women may be 
present. They have even left their _ most 
sacred emblem in her keeping. This is the 
story as told us in a letter from Mrs Bates. 

■ Just lately a very important aboriginal 
ceremony lias been field at Ooldea 
Water, a mile or two from my camp. 
My health would not allow me to take 
the daily journey (the ceremony lasted 
nearly a month), but the men wished 
me to sec tiro sacred emblem round 
which the ceremony was staged. 

Eggs of the Magic Snake 
So, in the heat of uG degrees, the 
two Masters of Ceremony carried the 
emblem across the sandhills to my 
tent. It was a pole, about twelve feet 
long, with a serpent attached to it 
covered with red oclirc and white bird’s 
down, and with two circles representing 
the eggs of this joedarra, or magic snake. 

Thirty years ago, when in the Broome 
area, I saw a similar emblem and 
magic shake ceremony. Instantly the 
memory of it came back to my mind, 
and with it came also the words of 
Jesus: “Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness.” How strangely linked 
were these wild Australian cannibals 
with the Isracltics and the Egyptians! 

A Most Solemn Moment 

: The emblem was carried on tlic men’s 
shoulders to the hill where my camp 
rests. It was there laid on the ground, 
and a hole dug beside it into which one 
end of the pole was sunk. Then slowly 
and reverently the pole and emblem 
were raised on my hill, facing the 
great Nullarbor Plain to the far southern 
and western horizon. 

When it had been fitted into place 
the three of us stood reverently before 
it. There is never singing or movement 
at this most solemn moment of tlic 
lifting-up of the serpent, The men 
stood with downcast eyes for two minutes 
or so, and then the emblem was taken 
down and placed for tlic time being in 
my charge, None must see it and no 
native woman or child must approach 
its resting-place. 

Primitive Man’s Conscience 

The worship of the serpent was at 
one time general throughout the whole 
of Australia. The magic snake was 
omniscient and omnipresent. It was 
more powerful than all tlic totems, 
and whenever an offence against a 
totem was committed the magic snake 
decided and inflicted the punishment. 
It was supremo in magic, and was 
feared or loved according to its character 
among local groups or tribes. 

. It might be said to be tlic emblem 
of . tlic first conscience of primitive 
man in Australia. Nothing could be 
hidden from tlic great magic snake, and 
any breach of native law, small or great, 
received its punishment in due course 
Iby sickness or death. Strange it is to 
think that these primitive people in 
Australia have a cult similar to that of 
tlic Egyptians, from whom they arc so 
widely separated in culture. 

My thermometer registers no degrees 
as I write these lines, and I think the 
heat is rising. During my thirteen 
years at this camp I have never known 


OUR DESERTED 
FIELDS 

Great Decline in Farm 
Workers 

WILL THE TIDE TURN? 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

When a great people has come 
chiefly to consist of town-dwellers it is 
only too likely to turn its eyes from the 
countryside and its problems. 

'Flic great decline in British agri¬ 
culture continues, and it remains to be 
scon whether tlic new policies adopted 
by the National Government will turn 
the tide. Flow serious the case has 
become ought to be widely understood 
by the four-fifths of us who now live 
in the towns.' 

The Deserted Village 

We give the latest available facts 
relating to agricultural employment. 

Taking Great Britain as a whole, we 
find that the number of male and female 
workers employed on farms arid agri¬ 
cultural holdings exceeding one acre 
in extent has fallen heavily in the last 
ten years, from 996,000 in 1921 to 
828,000 in 1931. This melancholy 
record relates to both males and 
females, but males account for the 
greater part of the figures. 

These facts are of serious import, 
from botli tlic national and imperial 
point of view. Employment 011 the 
land is a truly vital part of a nation’s 
work, for it produces health as well as 
wealth. The British Isles arc exceed¬ 
ingly fertile, and wc shall do well to 
remind ourselves that Roriian Britain 
was a Roman granary. Britain cannot 
be called a British granary today. 

Imperial Needs 

Then there is the subject in its rela¬ 
tion to imperial needs. The British 
Dominions are largely composed of 
empty spaces that need population. 
Town-dwellers do not make the kind of 
migrant tlic Dominions require, and 
our agricultural population lias become 
so small that it cannot furnish migrants. 

It is lor our town-dwellers to consider 
these facts and not to suppose that they 
arc no concern of the urban citizen. 
No other settled country makes such 
a bad showing as wo do in relation to 
agricultural productivity. It is a matter 
in which the nation has sternly to set 
itself to the task of reform. 


THE DOGS THAT LIVE 
LONGEST 

Major Maitland Rcnncll lias been asked 
what dogs live longest. 

He' is an insurance broker as well as 
a breeder of dogs, anil his answer will 
interest people who think of getting 
a dog and do not want to get fond of a 
creature that will soon die. 

Terriers and gun dogs live longest, 
lie says. Bulldogs, Irish wolfhounds, 
mastiffs, St Bernards, and greyhounds 
arc riskier propositions from flic insur¬ 
ance company’s point of view. 

Dogs that are native to our land do 
better than foreigners. 

So the noisy little terrier or the wise 
old retriever or graceful setter make good 
companions because they wear well. 

Continued from the provious column 
such licat in December and January. 
The Sun beats down from a cloudless 
blue sky lor fourteen hours a day. 
Birds arc dying and even the hardy 
rabbit collapses now and then. 

February is usually the hottest month 
in these areas crossed by tlic Trans¬ 
continental Railway. One February 
brought 126 degrees of heat, but this 
December and January have sent my 
thermometer up to 120 degrees more than 
once, and at such times the little birds 
have been thankful to drink the water 
I have put out for them, though it is 
the same temperature. 


DOVER AS A COAL 
PORT 

New Electric Loaders 

Dover Harbour is coming into its own 
again ; it is rapidly becoming an im¬ 
portant coal port. 

The Southern Railway is spending 
£22,000 on electrically-operated plant 
which will enable colliers of 5000 tons to 
be loaded in ten hours. The new plant 
is being installed on the eastern pier and 
will be in full working order before the 
end o£ tlic year. 

A machine known as a tippler will 
empty coal-wagons one by one on to a 
steel hand four feet wide. This band 
will convey the coal over tlic sidings to 
another machine which will transfer the 
coal into a tube running into the hold of 
the ship. 

The machinery is so devised that tlic 
coal will be broken in transit to tlic 
least possible extent. 


SLIGHTLY MIXED 

A friend of the C.N. passing through 
an Oxfordshire village stopped to look 
at some carvings on the outer wall of the 
church. They run round in a frieze, and 
once, when those little figures were 
bright and clear, they told_ incidents 
from tlic life of tlic Black Prince. The 
visitor looked at the’ weather-worn 
shapes and went back to the high road. 

The man with the car was waiting, and 
he had some news. FIc said eagerly, “ Did 
you see some carvings on tlic outside of 
the church ? A black prince clone them.” 


PECKING THE POLES 

War is being planned against the wood¬ 
peckers. 

Their attacks on telephone poles and 
other wooden structures carrying electric 
wires cost the country thousands of 
pounds a year. 

In some cases they have so badly 
'damaged new poles that these have had 
to be renewed every three months ; but 
engineers have no legal right to make 
wholesale war on the birds, and the 
electrical supply departments in some 
parts of tlic country arc getting the 
farmers to help them. 


THE HOLLOW CABLE 

So much electricity is lost by brush 
discharge when sending current at a very 
high voltage through the new power' 
cables now being suspended over the 
country that a new type of hollow con¬ 
ductor is being tried. 

This is a tube nearly two inches in 
diameter, built up of thin fiat wire 
wound round tlic surface in spiral 
fashion. These cumbersome - looking 
cables will make the country more un¬ 
sightly, but they will prevent the loss of 
much electricity which at present leaks 
into tlic air and becomes dissipated. 


QUEER 

Could anything be more curious than 
some of the things that happen with 
everybody looking on. 

A friend of the C.N., standing in Pall 
Mall the other night watching hundreds 
of cars go by, watched one handsome 
saloon, coming from Piccadilly Circus or 
Trafalgar Square, speeding its way 
through the traffic without a single light. 

The number of cars without back 
lights is one of the constant surprises 
of tiie road. 


AEROPLANE'S SEARCHLIGHT 

A miniature searchlight which throws 
a beam visible for 50 miles has been 
invented for aeroplanes. 

It weighs only 50 pounds, and is 
operated from a storage battery on the 
plane. The beam of light is concentrated 
in so narrow a compass that by its light 
a newspaper can be read five miles 
away, in spite of its only using a 500- 
candle-power lamp. 
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THE CLASS ABOVE 
ALL OTHERS 

A Word For Children 
At Geneva 

MR GALSWORTHY’S APPEAL 

All children who read the C.N., and 
all others everywhere, were remembered 
by Mr Flcnderson in speaking at the 
Disarmament Conference. 

He reminded his hearers of the repre¬ 
sentatives who had come to them from 
the Christian Churches, from the women’s 
organisations, from the workers, front 
peace-lovers, from the students and 
others. “ But,” he said, “ there is 0116 
other class that had no spokesman, but 
to which, above all others, tlic result of 
our labours will be important. I mean 
the children of the world.” 

Perhaps at these words each delegate 
thought of the little people in his own 
home, small babies and growing hoys 
and girls, and listened with closer atten¬ 
tion to what the speaker said next. 

Sacrifice of the Innocents 

“ We have been repeatedly reminded,’’ 
Mr Henderson continued, " that tho 
Great War cost us millions of men's lives, 
but wc must not forget that many more 
millions of children’s lives were Sacrificed 
behind tho fighting lines; sacrificed 
ruthlessly and relentlessly to slow star¬ 
vation, with all its Consequences of 
tuberculosis, rickets, paralysis of the 
vital forces. My attention lias been 
called by the Save-thc-Childrcn Union 
to the intense suffering and degradation 
imposed on the children by the last 
war. Mr John Galsworthy has also 
written to me a special appeal that we 
here should bear in mind these facts. 

“ Let the Conference remember (Mr 
Galsworthy writes) that, however far 
from their thoughts it may he that 
children should suffer, war will inevit¬ 
ably outrage and destroy them. Verily 
the health, moral welfare, and lives of 
millions of children, generation by 
generation, depend on how far the Con¬ 
ference can succeed in its efforts to 
rescue tlic future from the headstrong 
follies of the present and the bitter 
cruelties, wastage, and degradations of 
tlic past.” 

THE HIGH OFFICIAL 
A Call in Transylvania 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

A visitor to a small provincial town 
in Transylvania had some official busi¬ 
ness to transact with a high official, a 
sort of super sheriff. 

lie called at his offices and was mot 
by a tall, pleasant-faced manservant in 
sliirt-slccvcs and a blue apron, who had 
evidently just left off sweeping the 
premises in order to open tho door. 

“ I. wish to speak with the Chief, 
please,” said the visitor. 

“ Certainly,” answered tlic man, un¬ 
tying his apron and putting on his 
coat. “ What can I do for you ? ” 

The visitor looked surprised, as well 
he might, so the man explained matters 
with a smile. 

“ Some time ago the Government 
scrapped t he wages of the office servant,” 
he said. "So I have taken over liis 
functions. I cannot administer justice 
or transact official business in a dirty 
room ; nor can I receive callers in a 
cold one. So I have learned to sweep 
and scrub the floors, to chop firewood 
and to lay fires—in short, to do all the 
jobs, odd and otherwise, of a rnan-of- 
all-work. I have got so used to it now 
that I enjoy it; in fact, 1 often catch 
myself humming or whistling at -my 
work as to the manner born.” 

Thereupon he sat down behind his big 
desk, motioned his caller to take a seat* 
and once more asked him, with dignified 
courtesy, what it was that lie could do 
for him. 
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Man-Power Wireless • 



Smashing a Glasshous! 



A Big Smash—More than 2000 panes of glass were smashed when the 
roof of this glasshouse in the old Royal Botanic Society's Gardens 
at Rogent’s Park was made to fall during demolition. 



Schoolgirl Orchestra—The girls of Queenswood College at Hatfield 
have their own orchestra of 45 players, which Includes several brass 
instruments. Here some of the girls are seen rehoarsing. 




W' 
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Australian Life-Savers—These four stalwart men seen riding In on A Successful Crew—Girls of Nownham Col- 

the surf are members of the Sydney Life-Saving Association, an organ- lege, Cambridge, who competed successfully 

fsation that renders splendid service among the surf-bathers. against a crew from King’s College, London. 





Canyon Tunnel—In this picture can be seen one of the tunnels which is 
to carry tho waters of tho Colorado River through the granite walls 
of the Canyon while the Hoovor Dam is built, as described on page 4. 


Minlnturo Railway—The little engines of the Hythe and 
Light Railway are being prepared for a busy summer season. 

picture cleaners are at work on a model American locomotive. 


Working the Wireless—Various posts In Northern Rhodesia are 
wireless communication with each other, the necessary electric 
being producod by a tandem pedalling machine, as seen 
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Future Champions ?—An athletic club for women at Mitcham now admits children who are 
given training by the older members, in the hope that some future champions may be found. 



From Grower to Consumer—This lady is assured of the freshness of her watercress because 1 
she has seen it picked at Ewelme, Oxfordshire, where quantities are grown for market. ^ 
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VILLAGE TREASURE 

14TH-CENTURY PICTURES 
ON THE WALLS 

Charming Remnants of Alt 
in the Middie Ages 

THOMAS BECKET 

Another treasure has come to light- 
in an Oxfordshire village. 

South Newington, near Banbury, has 
long been known for a number of 
pictures that were painted on the 
church walls about 1360, anil now 
some more, of rare value, have been 
laid bare. The most interesting of 
these is a large scene- of the death of 
Thomas Beckct, which by a trick of 
fortune lias not been destroyed. 

Professor Tristram has been watching 
over the cleaning of these .walls and 
making clear their fascinating story. 

The church was built in the 12th and 
13th centuries, and except for new 
windows put in 200 years later, and 
some necessary patching up, the form 
of the church is as it was when these 
paintings were laid on the walls. Two 
arcades of immense Norman arches, 
and the slightly-pointed arches showing 
where Norman was changing to Gothic, 
divide the nave from the aisles. 

An Illustrated Bible 

The painters covered the walls over 
these arcades and the walls round the 
aisles and over' the graceful, pointed 
chancel arch with pictures of the Bible 
story and lives of the saints, making 
of the church an illustrated Bible for 
those who could not read. 

In the 14th century a rare group of 
craftsmen lived in the Banbury district. 
Some of them painted the walls of the 
churches and some carved the delightful 
rows of grotesque figures round the 
caves of the church. 

There arc splendid specimens of this 
work at Ilanwcll, Cropredy, Ifornton, 
and Ilorley, to mention just a few, 

There was great rivalry among the 
villages as to which possessed the best 
paintings ; and it is amusing to see now 
how history repeats itself, for people 
arc coming from neighbouring churches 
to South Newington to see if the newly- 
cleaned frescoes arc as good as theirs. 

Many Panels Lost 

Over the great Norman arches at 
South Newington the painters laid out 
a long line of pictures of the life of 
Christ, dividing the space into rough 
squares, each square marked with a lino 
of what painters now call Venetian red, 
the most enduring of all red pigments. 

The little rude figure of Christ on the 
donkey entering Jerusalem through a 
tiny round arch is one of the most 
charming remnants of medieval art wo 
possess. Many of these panels have 
been lost in the scrapings and patchings 
of the walls, but we can trace the 
Crucifixion and various scenes of the 
latter part of Christ’s life. In the 
spandrels arc curious pictures of the 
tree the thorns came from. 

These pictures, we must remember, 
are not clear and finished like those in 
the National Gallery. Some arc so 
blurred that only the trained eye of a 
specialist can read the picture at all. 

The Thomas Becket Picture 

Particularly is this the case in parts 
of the Thomas Becket picture, which 
promises to make little South Newington 
a very famous place. The painting is 
badly damaged, but poor Thomas is there 
quite plain, kneeling before flic altar. 

Not far from Thomas is another 
group of wall paintings that were laid 
bare many years ago. They show a 
charming Mary and the Babe and St 
Margaret in a beautiful green gown 
stamping on the dragon. The painter 
made a little frame for his Madonna in 
red paint, imitating the lines of the 
stone tracery in the Gothic windows 
close by and unconsciously thus writing 
a date on the walls. 


If there is one invention more than 
A another upon which Britain can justly 
pride herself it is the railways ; and yet 
our railways arc threatened by that 
foreign invention the internal-combustion 
engine, which has crowded our roads 
and robbed the railways of traffic. 

The railway managers appeal to the 
public for fair play. They put it that 
while their special roads arc heavily 
rated (tire railway company often being 
the chief payer of local rates) the 
Government provides splendid roads for 
cars and lorries, and thus enables a 
road vehicle to work cheaply at tire 
railway’s expense. 

An Astonishing Fact 

The British people essentially believe 
in fair play, and it is only right that the 
railways should not be handicapped. 
It certainly seems astonishing that when 
goods go by rail the railway companies 
furnish all expenses, whereas when goods 
go by road tiie road carriers have their 
expenses partly paid for them. 

What we spend on the roads is 60 
million pounds a year, and of this 40 
millions are met by local taxation, 
Against this the users of motor-vehicles 
point out that, with the licence duties 
they pay and the tax on petrol, they 
furnish the State with 59 million pounds 
a year, The railways say that, however 
this may be, the owners of the heavy 
motor-lorries arc comparatively lightly 
taxed, and this is supported by the fact 
that the Royal Commission on Trans¬ 
port recommended last year that: heavy 
road vehicles should pay more. 

Picking and Choosing 

There are other points which matter 
much, Tire railways use enormous 
quantities of coal and so give employ¬ 
ment to British coalminers. The road 
vehicles, on the other hand, necessarily 
use imported petrol. Then, again, the. 
railways are compelled by law to Carry 
ail sorts of goods; they cannot pick 
their trade but arc compelled to serve 
us all. The road vehicles, on the other 
hand, can pick and choose what they 
will carry. Consequently, they pick the 
cream of the goods traffic, and leave the 
rest to the railways, who have'to accept 
it. The railways are bound to pay fair 
wages; the road companies arc under 
no special obligation in this respect. 

Kveryonc must agree that in nil these 
things there should be equality of treat¬ 
ment as between one carrier and another. 

But just ns the public must be fair 
to the railways the railways must be 
fair to the public. 

Where the Railways Fail 

Wo fear it is only too true that in 
many respects our railways have not 
kept abreast with the times. Our 
stations arc gloomy and inconvenient. 
Too often they seem to say to the 
traveller, in effect; “ We do not want 
you. We have no desire to attract 
you. Wc are not thinking of your com¬ 
fort or convenience. Wo studiously 
avoid giving you information. We do 
not want you to sit down, and we there¬ 
fore provide you with cold, ancient, 
dirty waiting-rooms. Wc know that you 
need refreshment, but we are not 
anxious to provide it." 

Wc wisli we were using the language 
of exaggeration, but unfortunately it 
is not so. Whether it is a great terminus, 
a town, or some obscure station in the 
heart of the country, we find nearly 
everywhere a sad lack of awakening 
to the need to attract customers and 
give them comfort. In too many cases 
the disorder of our railway stations 
makes us feel that we are offering to the 
travelling foreigner the worst possible 
advertisement of our British institutions. 

Let our railway companies set to 
work and make each railway station a 
bright spot, a. thing of beauty, con¬ 
venience, and attractiveness. That 
done, customers would increase and 
" down at the railway station ” would 
come to be a happy thought. 


We saw recently a glorified account 
of what our railways can do when they 
arc put to it. It was a story of British 
railways in relation to one particular 
British institution—the world of racing. 
When a great race is to be run the rail¬ 
ways wake up. Here,, they seem to cay, 
is something worth doing. 

The railway story about the yearly 
race called the Grand National thrills 
with enthusiasm. . For this race alone 
they reckon to provide 27,000 meals, 
for which they cook some 300c soles, 
4000 pounds of other fish, some 7500 
pounds of meat, sausages, and haul, a 
whole ton of rashers of bacon, 11,000 
eggs, and four tons of potatoes, and 
supply innumerable bottles of liquid 
refreshment. How splendid ! The rail¬ 
way chronicler is lost in enthusiasm at 
such a remarkable display. 

How to Attract Custom 

Wc do not quarrel with this enthu¬ 
siasm, -but we do ask that no less 
enthusiasm should be displayed in 
ministering to the needs of our 46 
million people, few of whom ever attend 
a race meeting. 

Let the railways regard every man, 
woman, and child as a special, anil every 
train as a special train. Let us go down 
to the local railway station and find it a 
jolly, comfortable* place where we arc 
welcomed as warmly as in a first-class 
shop. Having bought our ticket and 
stepped on. to the platform let us have 
the pleasure of greeting an all-electric, 
clean, comfortable, quick train. If wc 
arc despatching goods let us have the 
plainest possible rate-book. If wc are 
only passengers let us have a plain guide 
to any and every destination. 

For years wc could never discover 
where a train was arriving at Victoria ; 
it came in and wo had to fly to the plat¬ 
form in the hope of being there in time. 

With better consideration of the 
public interest the railways would find 
that the public mind would come to 
regard them in a very different spirit; 
wc should look forward to railway 
travel as a pleasant, experience, We 
should get about our beautiful country 
whenever we had the opportunity, and 
millions of grateful customers would add 
substantially to the profits the railway 
companies so sorely need. 

JUST THE THING FOR 
FATHER 

A Little Plane’s Bij* Feat 

Now that the longer days are here 
thoughts will turn to outdoor pastimes. 

As private flying is steadily growing 
in popularity so is the fascinating pas¬ 
time of flying model aeroplanes. 

Many of the models, both home-built 
and bought ready-made, that arc seen 
at club meetings in the parks and open 
spaces are excellent flyers, but it is 
surprising how seldom the design of the 
littie craft resembles that of full-size 
aeroplanes. 

We have seen a remarkable litlle 
model of an interceptor machine that 
not only looks like the real aeroplane 
but flies like it. An interceptor is a 
machine specially designed to climb fast 
and fly at a very high speed at a great 
height. This the new model docs. It 
takes off from the ground after a run 
of less than three feet, climbs steeply to 
seventy leet or more, and travels at high 
speed for at least three hundred feet. 

The machine is built to a scale of 
three-eighths of an inch to a foot, with 
an aluminium fuselage of tubular con¬ 
struction. If it hits an obstacle while in 
flight its ingenious method of construc¬ 
tion allows the wing or whatever part 
is struck to fall away, thus preventing a 
breakage. 

Strip rubber provides the driving 
mechanism while a patent winder en¬ 
ables the 700 dr 800 twists to be given 
to the rubber in a lew seconds. 

Peter Puck thought it a beautiful 
model, and said that it was just the thing 
for boys to buy for their lathers. 
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FIVE MILLION 
PEOPLE SN CHAINS 

SLAVERY STILL GOING ON 

Nations in the League That 
Have Yet to Free Their People 

A NEW STEP FORWARD 

Dy Our League Correspondent 

An old story tells us that a mouse 
once helped a lion to freedom by 
nibbling at the ropes that bound him 
so that lie at last escaped from his 
fetters. Patience and perseverance, 
little by little, won the day. 

Some very patient and very perse¬ 
vering people arc doing flic same thing 
for the chains that bind live million 
human beings in various parts of the 
world today. They work through 
societies and through the League of 
Nations, and because they meet with 
many obstacles and set-backs their work 
is slow and difficult. But they have 
scored a big point. 

A committee has been appointed, six 
men and one woman, whoso business it 
will bo not to stop working until these 
five million men, women, and children 
are free from slavery. 

Information Kept Back 

C.N. readers are familiar with the 
work that has been done by the League 
of ’Nations up till now, a Slavery 
Committee which worked until it pro¬ 
duced an international treaty, now 
signed by more than forty States, and 
imposing on them by their signature 
the duty of abolishing slavery—as if, 
indeed, any Stale should be accepted 
in the League which still lias slaves I 

The treaty covers practically every 
kind of slavery, from buying and 
selling human beings as a trade 1o 
employing forced labour for profit. 
Unhappily the treaty has not been 
successful in accomplishing all that was 
hoped from it. Although Governments 
are expected to declare at each Assembly 
what lias been done in their countries 
during the year a great deal of informa¬ 
tion has been kept back. 1 

Facts have become known, however, 
in many unofficial ways ; missionaries 
have told what they know, travellers 
have described what they liayo seen, sea 
captains have had tales to tell. The 
gravity of this information is beyond 
any doubt, and is vouched for by the 
character of the people who supply it. 

Forty missionaries, for example, to¬ 
gether drew up a statement tolling of at 
least 800,000 slaves in one area. 

An Emperor’s Big Task 

Now this new committee will receive 
and sift all this varied information, test 
its truth as far as possible, and put 
before the Assembly as much as may be 
necessary for planning further action. 
It will also doubtless be able to give 
very valuable help to such people as the 
Fmpcror of Abyssinia in the big task he 
has undertaken—the emancipation of 
about two million slaves in his realm; 
and, by collecting and examining all 
the evidence brought before it of slave¬ 
owning, slave-trading, and slave-raiding, 
the committee will be enabled to 
recommend to the States that have 
signed the treaty, and to others, the best 
ways of turning the treaty into action. 

Next year will be the centenary of 
the great decision to set free all 
British slaves. How fine it would be 
if wo might also celebrate the emancipa¬ 
tion of all slaves everywhere ! 


A WEEKLY GOOD DEED 

Have you ever thought how difficult 
it is for a newsagent to order just the 
right number of copies of any paper each 
week ? C.N. readers can make his task 
much easier by placing a regular order 
with him. 

In this ivay you will not only help him 
to order correctly and avoid waste, but will 
make sure of getting your copy regularly 
each week. 
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VENUS APPROACHING 
THE EARTH 

Faster Than a Shot From 
a Gun 

A RING' OF LIGHT AND WHAT 
IT MEANS 

By tho C.IM. Astronomer 

Venus, tlic magnificent object in the 
western sky after sunset, is mounting 
higher and higher. 

Next week she will appear to pass 
between tho Pleiades and Ilyactcs; 
and so her upward movement may be 
watched from evening to evening. 

She will ultimately leave these two 
splendid star-clustcrsbehind, and the dark 
sky will show them up to advantage. 

■ Field-glasses, or even opera-glasses, 
will reveal a splendid scene of starry 
glory, though only a few of the hundreds 
of suns actually there are visible. Be¬ 
tween 8 and g o’clock would be a good 
time to observe them, before they sink 
too low in the north-west. 

These star-clusters were described in 
detail in the C.N. for November 21 
and December 26 last year. 

The path which Venus is taking be¬ 
tween them is shown , on our star-map 



Tho path of Venus 


ay til? arrow, the divided sections of 
whiclf isliow tho progress made by 
Venus each day from April 2. It will 
bo seen that every day she appears to 
travel over a portion of tho sky equal to 
about’,twice the Moon’s apparent width. 

Now actually Venus • is approaching 
our world very rapidly, and as this is 
at a terrific speed (over 40 times faster 
than a shot fired from a gun, or about 
22 miles a second) it is very fortunate 
for us that Venus can never quite catch 
the Barth up. She will, however, by 
continuing her curved path, pass our 
world by on June 29, being then almost 
between the ’Earth and the Sun, nearly 
28 million miles away, 

At such times Venus comes nearer 
to us than any other world except the 
Moon ; unfortunately she will not then 
be visible, owing to the fact that she 
is between us and the Sun. 

It is only on those very rare occasions 
when Venus passes directly between 11s 
and the Sun that she is visible. Then she 
appears silhouetted against the Sun’s 
disc, the dark, niglit-sidc of the planet 
appearing as a black disc which slowly 
travels across the face of the Sun. 

A World Like Our Own 

This is what our world looks like as 
seen from Mars, on rare occasions also, 
tho Earth appearing surrounded by a 
ring of brilliant light as she begins to 
cross the Sun’s disc, this ring of light 
reappearing as she passes off his disc. 

Venus also is seen to he encircled by 
such a ring of brilliant light as she passes 
on and then off" the solar disc. This, 
as in the case of the Earth, is produced 
by a dense atmosphere which envelops 
Venus. It is one of the evidences we 
have that Venus has an atmosphere and 
is therefore most probably a world 
very similar to our own. 

It is almost as large, and has the bene¬ 
fit of a Sun in the sky which appears 
nearly a third wider and about twice 
the size of our own. 

On June 29 she will pass below the 
Sun, and not until Juno 8 of the year 
2.004 will Venus he seen by human eyes 
to pass in transit across the Sun’s disc, 
when she may next bo actually seen at 
her nearest to us. G. F, M. 


The Lord Mayor's 
Horses 

, She was hurrying by Mansion House 
Place, and above the roar of traffic her 
car caught the jingle of harness. At 
last ! she said to herself. 

One can hurry-through the City scores 
of times and not happen to pass by the 
Lord Mayor’s house when his coach and 
the Sheriffs’ coaches and all the .out¬ 
riders are waiting at the door. 

She forgot all about her urgent busi¬ 
ness and went to look at the horses. 
The Lord Mayor’s coachman, high on his 
box, in wig and top hat, seemed a 
terrifying person until you looked more 
closely and saw that it was the uniform 
which gave that impression. He was 
just as friendly as all horse-lovers are. 

Good Doers 

The country girl glanced from point 
to point of the superb harness and then, 
on tiptoe, smiled up at the great man 
on tlie box. Says she, pointing to the 
outside wheeler: " If that was my horse 
I should say the curb chain was tight.” 
Says he : “ Not if you had to drive him. 
There are no brakes on this coach.” Says 
she: “ They’re looking well. Not enough 
work, I expect.” Says he: " Oh, haven’t 
they I Out twice already and out again 
tonight. They’re good doers, that’s 
what it is.” 

" I know (says she). I had a horse 
once that was a good doer, cat anything 
you give him and then cat his bed. And 
another that picked.” 

“ I know (says he), and had to have 
his food damped. I’ve had many a one 
like that.” And he went on to talk of 
some of the horses of forty years back. 

Feeling warm and happy, the country 
girl went to the outside leader, who 
could see no reason why he should not 
stand on the kerb if he wanted to, and 
talked to him while he nibbled at her 
sleeve. She went round to the rest and 
looked at the slim, dainty mounts of 
the escort, looked at the incredibly lovely 
shape of tho coach, that reminded one 
of a gondola on rockers, at the four 
lamps of such exquisite craftsmanship. 

A Stir at the Door 

Long before she had finished her sur¬ 
vey there was a stir at the door. A 
Sheriff’s coach rolled up to the portico, 
took up its man, rolled away, and 
another; atul then the Lord Mayor’s 
four-in-hand rolled up, with three horse¬ 
men on guard. 

The country girl watched eagerly the 
mysterious person with tho mace step 
in, followed by the sword-bearer, who 
wore a fur cap and looked as if he had 
Stepped out of a 15th-century Book of 
Hours. Then came tho Lord Mayor, in 
three-cornered hat and cloak. 

The postilion jumped up, the escort 
pranced off, and in two minutes that 
charming picture was lost in the dense 
stream of traffic which surges past the 
Mansion House cross-roads. 

The country girl remembered then 
that she. was in a hurry and went on, 
smiling to herself, and thinking what a 
delightful place Old England is, and 
what a sony day it would be when the 
Lord Mayor put aside his horses and 
had nothing but cars. 


TWILIGHT AT THE ZOO 

Visitors at tho Zoo and at Whipsnade 
will see a surprising sight if they arc 
there as twilight grows into night. 

They will sec posts, shrubs, and trees 
in certain enclosures alive with strange 
movement; it will be the newly-arrived 
South Sea land crabs taking exercise. 

They arc not veiy handsome nor 
very weighty, but they are strong. 
Have you seen small green crabs on 
our shores, with shells and barnacles 
stuck on their backs ? These crabs can 
carry big tropical shells which, with 
their contents, weigh more than a 
pound. In their tropical homes they do 
this nightly, climbing to get eggs, 
coconuts, and so on. They will raid camp 
or dwelling and run off with anything, 
even an indigestible toothbrush 1 


C. L. N. 

Hundreds of Canadian 
Children Join Up 

STRENGTHENING THE LINKS OF 
FRIENDSHIP 

Number of Members—32,520 

All the year round the C-.L.N. con¬ 
tinues to make progress, sometimes by 
little steps and sometimes by strides. 

A splendid step forward was made 
recently, for hundreds of Canadian 
children joined the C.L.N., and post¬ 
bags full of their names and sub¬ 
scriptions have been pouring in at 
headquarters. 

It was a member of the Home and 
School Association of Canada who 
brought about this encouraging result. 
Members of the C.L.N., please note what 
a big piece of help can be given to our 
cause by one person who is enthusiastic, 
and believes in the great possibilities 
of the C.L.N. 

We hope that this good news will 
give every boy and girl an incentive 
to work with might and main to find 
new members, thus strengthening each 
link of the chain of friendship thrown 
by children round the world and making 
war even more impossible. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: C.L.N., 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 
NoC.L.N. letters to be 
sent to the C.N. office. 
Each application 
The C.L.N. Badge should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 


AN OLD HABIT 

There arc a great many people in 
England today who do exactly what a 
Chinese gentleman living between tho 
yc'ars 772 to 846 did all that time ago. 

Part of a poem written at that time 
and translated from the Chinese lan¬ 
guage by Arthur Walcy reads : 

Aflcr lunch—one short nap ; 

On waking up—two cups of tea. 

In some ways" the world has not 
changed its habits a very great deal, 
except that in this ease England now 
drinks tea, and in 772 she had not even 
heard of it. China was civilised many 
years before we were. 


WHO WAS SIR WILLIAM 
PETTY ? 

Born Romsey, 1623. Died London, 1687 . 

lie was the son of a small clothier, 
and, going to sea while a boy, was left, 
by sailors jealous of his attainments, 
with a broken leg upon the coast of 
France. Instead of striving to return 
home, he raised money by teaching Eng¬ 
lish and navigation in France, and then 
entered himself at the Jesuit College 
at Caen, Normandy, where he received a 
good general education. 

Continuing his studies in Holland, he 
passed on to Paris, whither ho was 
drawn by the fame of its scientists, and 
became associated with several notable 
men. Upon returning to England he 
was still very poor, but gained repu¬ 
tation by the. invention of a copying 
machine and by sketching proposals for 
the formation of a scientific society. 
That society did eventually come into 
being on the lines which he had planned. 
It was the -famous Royal Society, and 
lie was one of its founders. 

With increasing reputation be was 
appointed a Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Professor of Anatomy and Music. Next 
he was appointed physician to the Army 
in ’ Ireland, and surveyed the land 
forfeited to soldiers. Ho acquired 
considerable possessions, and founded 
important industries. His daughter 
married Thomas Fitzmauricc, Earl of 
Kerry, and from this marriage descend 
Use Marquises of Lansdowne. 


II 



Spring days 
are 

treacherous 


E XTREMES of weather are to 
be expected during April. 
Springlike days alternate with 
periods of rain and frost and hitter 
winds. These sudden variations 
of temperature and exposure to 
damp and cold play havoc with 
your children’s health. 

Their powers of resistance to ill¬ 
ness have been weakened by the 
long and dreary winter. Their 
system lacks vitality. Colds, in¬ 
fluenza and often more serious 
illnesses are the inevitable results,. 
Build up their strength and in¬ 
crease their powers of resistance 
with the aid of * Ovaltine ”—the 
tonic food beverage which is 
richest in the nourishment that 
gives strength and vigour. 

Specially prepared malt extract, 
rich creamy milk and new-laid 
eggs are the constituents of 
“ Ovaltine.” These are Nature’s 
Tonic Foods. The food elements 
they contain are highly concen¬ 
trated, correctly balanced, ren¬ 
dered easy to digest and presented 
in the form of a delicious beverage. 
One cup of “ Ovaltine ” contains 
more nourishment than twelve 
cups of beef tea or three eggs. 



Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Bodt| 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 
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The nicest House 
in Breakfast Street 


© Send this coupon 
and make it 
yourself. . . 



i Doubie 



Address.. 


Here is the Nicest House in Break¬ 
fast Street, POST TOASTIES 
House. You’ll have such fun 
making it and playing with it. 

The house itself is really an empty 
POST TOASTIES packet. But 
if you send us this coupon with a 
£d. stamp for postage, we will send 

you a set of parts ; — a roof, windows, door and garden, all gaily coloured 
in green, red, yellow and blue—which will enable you to transform the 
packet into the jolliest little house imaginable. Send the coupon now. 


©COUPON ~ 

To The Grape-Nuts 
Co. Ltd., 38 Upper 
Ground Street, Black- 
friars, London, S.E.i. 


I want to make the Nicest House in Breakfast 
Street. Send me the parts which will enable 
me to build the house front an empty l'OST 
TOASTIES packet. I enclose a Id. stamp 
to cover postage. 

Name .. 


Print in block letters. \d. stamp 
will do on the envelope if unsealed. 


C.i 


POST TOASTIES 
ARE DELICIOUS 
CRISP FLAKES OF 
INDIAN CORN; 
READY TO SERVE. 


tA 




CN 


lost Toasties 

The Wake- up Food 




X*OST TOASTIES IS ONE OF THE TOST FOOD PRODUCTS OF TIIE GRAPE-NUTS COMPANY, LTD., 38 UPPER GROUND 
STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.F..I, ALSO ! CRAPE-NUTS, POSTUM, POST’s BRAN FLAKES, POST’S WHOLE BRAN AND CERTO 



Model RAILWAYS— 
Model AEROPLANES— 
Stamp Collecting 

1 Hobbies, Sport, Adventure—all 
the things the boy of to-day 
is keen about, are dealt with 
week by week in The MODERN 

1 BOY. Every issue is brimful 
of thrilling stories, articles, 
and fascinating facts. Read 
it regularly and you’ll enjoy 
every word of it. 

THE 

MODERN BOY 

j Every Monday - - 2d. 



THE LITTLE 
NEGLECTED PLACES 

SWEEPING OUT THE 
CORNERS 

Miserable Patches the Street 
Cleaners Always Miss 

NEAR THE KING’S GARDEN 
WALL 

The cleanliness of London streets is 
remarkable, a credit to all our local 
councils. Every morning we walk along 
main streets trodden by thousands a 
few hours earlier, and they arc swept and 
tidy. Yet no one seems to care for 
certain comers of these streets; and we 
have a word to say for them. 

There are scores of patches—useless 
little niches that are permanently 
railed off, and no one troubles to clean 
them out. I'or that matter, no one can 
get at them ; the railings will not open. 
Within a stone’s throw of the C.N. office 
arc patches of dirt wl)icli have been 
where they are, part of the London 
pavements, for perhaps a generation; 
certainly for years. 

The Railed-Off Patch 

All kinds of unpleasant litter ac¬ 
cumulate there and stay for months 
and years ; no one takes any notice. It 
is as if a housewife swept the main part 
of the room and left a corner behind a 
chair that everybody could see un¬ 
touched from one year to another. 

This railed-off patch quite near the 
offices of the C.N. has become a never- 
emptied dustbin. There, is another 
instance in Ebury Street, near Victoria, 
where a railed-off area runs along the 
footpath within sight from the King’s 
Garden Wall. The pavement is scrupu¬ 
lously swept, but behind the railings, a 
few inches away, is a mass of clust, 
bottles, tins, and cigarette wrappers, the 
refuse of months and years. People who 
work in London will at once count up 
many such cases. 

Case of the London Stone 

No housewife would permit this 
scandalous negligence. We know that in 
a great city which has grown up as 
London lias grown there arc inevitable 
gaps between buildings, unwanted little 
comers that must be kept free from 
nuisances, silly little places which archi¬ 
tects of a former ago railed off for no 
good reason; but if these railings 
cannot now come down surely a gate 
could be set in them so that the place 
could be cleaned. 

Even the famous London Stone, 
placed in tlie wall of St Swithin’s 
Church in Cannon Street, a relic which 
thousands of people go to sec because it 
is supposed to be the spot from which 
tiic Romans measured their distances 
on high roads, is like a dustbin. It is 
railed off and covered with litter 
because nobody can get to it to clean it. 

It is little short of a crime against 
the past, against history, and against 
common sense. 

That Pal! Mall Clock 

Then there is the case of the neglected 
empty house. You find a row of dwellings 
or business offices shining and pleasant, 
and an empty one among them a dreary 
spot of desolation. 

The owner seems not to care that it is 
an eyesore because it is empty. 

There is a place in Pall Mall, one 
of the most aristocratic streets in 
Europe, where a clock has been stopped 
for over a year. The shop is empty, and 
nobody cares, and the clock’s two faces 
show different times—a ridiculous sight. 
Neither the owner nor the agent nor the 
Westminster City Council seems to care, 
and we do not wonder that there are 
more empty places in Pall Mall than ever 
before. Our great and famous highway 
is growing tired and out of date. 

What we should like to sec is some¬ 
body on every council whose business 


7596 POSTS 

How Kent Looks After 
Her Children 

GOOD NEWS AND BAD NEWS 
FROM SCHOOL 

Kent must have some of the most 
fortunate parents in England, for they 
have remarkable arid unusual help in a 
problem which worries parents every- 
where—what to do with their children 
when they leave school, 

A splendid work is being carried on 
by Kent’s energetic Director of Edu¬ 
cation, Mr Salter Davies, with Mr Pack- 
wood Clarke as Vocational Guidance 
Officer, and nearly thirty centres and 
branches spread all over Kent. 

Not only can parents seek advice, but 
lectures to help the boys and girls 
to decide for themselves have been 
arranged in one district, and pamphlets 
on twenty occupations have been dis¬ 
tributed. Parents and children in other 
counties can share in these benefits to 
a certain extent, for they can have flic 
pamphlets for a penny by writing to 
the Director of Education, Springfield, 
Maidstone. 

Qualifying For Good Work 

The past year was a bad one for find¬ 
ing work, but through this service em¬ 
ployment was found for 7596 Kent 
children. Some parents have paid for 
their children to stay at school till things 
were better; but in many cases the 
children bad to draw unemployment 
pay, and hero the experiment of making 
the pay conditional on tlieir attendance 
at the Instruction Centre or special 
evening classes has proved to be very 
successful. 

The opportunity of qualifying to do 
good work was welcomed by great 
numbers of these young unemployed, 
and only a few preferred to forfeit their 
pay rather than attend classes. 

In some instances, too, it was sur¬ 
prising liow quickly a claimant for 
unemployment pay found work when 
he realised that the alternative was 
another dose of learning ! 

Aunt Sally Again 

A sad fact comes up in the Report for 
last year. It appears that there are 
about 7000 young people in Kent in 
unregulated occupations, their hours of 
work in no way limited, but depending 
on their employer. 

We feel it to be a shocking thing, also, 
that Kent has over 2000 young people, 
mostly boys, who have to work from 
60 to over 70 hours a week. 

Those worst-off are assistants in 
warehouses, amusement parks, kinemas, 
and public-houses ; errand-boys, vau- 
boys, and the boys who work our 
hideous petrol pumps. Aunt Sally is 
bad enough for those who have only to 
look at her; but the fact that she 
absorbs our boys and leads them to 
nothing good is one more argument 
against these hideous petrol stations 
that deface our beautiful countryside. 

Continued irorn the previous Column 
it is to care for our neglected places, 
the little unloved patches of tlie streets. 

The City Corporation has much to do 
in Tallis Street if it will look, for its 
sweepers have missed a few square 
yards for years. The Westminster City 
Council sweeping-men have missed a 
greater patch in Ebury Street for perhaps 
ten years. Will somebody please give 
these councils a new broom and beg that 
they will use it ? And will somebody 
pray that all little railed-off corners, all 
inaccessible niches, all unreachable 
passages, and all empty houses and 
buildings are treated and cared for as if 
they were still a part of the world ? 
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ZOO BATTLE 

TUG-OF-WAR AT THE 
REPTILE HOUSE 

The Hungry Snake That 
Swallowed Its Rival 

SOME INTERESTING BIRDS 

13y Our Zoo Correspondent 

A rare and valuable addition has been 
made to the Zoo’s collection of monkeys. 

This is a quaint little creature from 
South America known as a Red-faced 
Uakari monkey; and she is the first of 
her kind to bo exhibited in the mena¬ 
gerie since 19x4. As her name suggests, 
her face is red, so red that it looks 
painted ; and as for her tail, it is so 
short that it looks like the docked tail 
of a wire-haired terrier. Even more 
odd is the monkey’s habit of wagging 
'her tail when she is stroked. 

She is only a small monkey, rather 
larger than a squirrel monkey, with a coat 
very like an orang-utan’s. Her manners 
are gentle, and she seems anxious to 
be on good terms with visitoi's. 

Deadly Snakes 

The population of the Reptile House 
has also been increased, for the Zoo 
has purchased an Australian black-snake, 
or death-adder, who lias already man¬ 
aged to make his presence felt. 

This deadly creature, and another 
equally venomous Australian reptile, 
a tiger-snake, were deposited in the 
menagerie recently by a dealer, and both 
snakes were put in the same den. 

Different species of snakes arc often 
housed together at the Zoo, and once 
more all went well until one day they 
were offered a meal of four dead rats. 

Apparently the black-snake was ex¬ 
ceptionally hungry, because he disposed 
of two rats while the tiger-snake 
swallowed one, and then turned his 
attention to the remaining rat; Un¬ 
fortunately the tiger-snake also wanted 
the last rat, and as they were both 
ready to take it at the same moment 
each took a firm hold. 

Bird That Changes Colour 

A struggle began, for neither snake 
would give way, but insisted on trying 
to swallow the rat, until at last the jaws 
of the two met. The black-snake grew 
1 so enraged that he opened his mouth 
still wider—and swallowed his rival I 

New arrivals among the birds are a 
collection of flamingoes, a pair of sugar- 
birds, and a handsome bird called a 
Yellow Cissa, whose appearance puzzles 
his visitors. 

, The colouring of this decorative mem¬ 
ber of the crow family is not yellow, but 
green and red; in captivity’ however, 
the cissa changes colour, and his feathers, 
which are now a decided green, would in 
his natural, state be bright yellow. 


A GREAT JAPANESE 

Mr Laurence Binyon has been writing to The 
Times about Baron Takurna Dan. This is 
what he says of the man who lias been cruelly 
murdered in his own country. 

May I be allowed to add just a word 
or two to your notice of Baron Dan, 
whose assassination will have greatly 
shocked his friends in this country ? 

Baron Dan, besides being eminent 
in the business and engineering world, 
was a man of fine culture ; lie owned 
one of the choicest and most important 
collections of Japanese and Chinese 
pictures in Japan, and was a distin¬ 
guished connoisseur and lover of the 
arts. Those who have enjoyed his 
hospitality at his homo in Tokyo, with 
its beautiful garden, will never forget 
the impression, Baron Dan was well 
acquainted with the Western world ; I10 
.spoke excellent English, but, though a 
modern man of business, he retained and 
cherished the traditions of the classic 
Japanese taste, with its subtlety of 
appreciation and its fastidious, almost 
austere, refinement. Tic was simple 
and charming in conversation, 


SIX OUNCES A DAY 
KEEPS HUNGER AWAY 

The Iron Ration 

TOMMY ATKINS AND HIS 
LITTLE PACKET 

In the C.N. the trip by motor convoy 
which is being made by British soldiers 
in the Egyptian desert lias already been 
mentioned. 

Everything is being done to make it 
an instructive ramble of 5000 miles. The 
cars are of various kinds, and the drivers 
will have abundant opportunity of com¬ 
paring tyres, punctures, and breakdowns 
on the sandy or rocky soil. 

To lighten the load and enliven the 
journey the food carried is cut down to 
the smallest dimensions. For further 
instruction a trial is being given to the 
new iron ration. It is called by that 
name because it is believed to be the 
smallest and most concentrated packet 
of food which can keep a .soldier going 
for 36 hours. 

Its weight of six ounces is hardly more 
than that of a liberally-designed railway 
station sandwich, but its contents are 
far more varied. It has cocoa and cocoa 
butter for fats, sugar for energy, beef 
powder for flavouring, pea powder ground 
from whole unboiled peas for one kind 
of vitamin, and oil of lemon for another. 

Not a Pleasure Trip 

In short, all the vitamins are there, 
and though a hungry soldier, after 
swallowing the whole of his packet, 
which would hardly leave a void in the 
pocket ot his tunic, might fed a certain 
hollowness within, lie would be assured 
that none of the so-called diet deficiency 
diseases—pellagra, scurvy, or beri-beri— 
could assail him. 

On this tour of many miles of rough 
going for six weeks the party will have 
opportunities of putting the iron ration 
to the tost. Some of them may not like 
it, but the journey is not a pleasure trip. 
On the other hand, there is something in 
the rather airy constitution of the 
packet’s contents which may make a 
greater appeal in the heat of the African 
sun than sterner stuff. 

In the last desert campaign thousands 
of tins of bully-beef were discarded and 
buried in the sand. 

What is good for Mr Thomas Atkins 
may prove, acceptable to other travellers, 
and the packet may be capable of further 
reduction, or of providing a more 
elaborate bill of fare. 

If six ounces of palatable food could be 
found to sustain a walker for a day what 
a “ hike ” it would give to " hiking.” 

YELLOW PERIL FOR NEW 
ZEALAND FARMERS 
The Ragwort Invader 

Every summer in Now Zealand is a 
sccding-time for weeds which have been 
taken there with the seeds of grasses, 
and have flourished in their new home so 
much that they threaten to crowd out 
the grass in some districts. 

The goldcn-llowcrcd ragwort is one 
of the worst invaders the New Zealand 
farmer has to repel. In many parts of 
the Dominion the ragwort is growing on 
waste land, and the millions, of seeds arc 
blown by the wind on to farms, perhaps 
miles away. Ragwort will poison sheep 
and cows if they eat too much, so that 
farmers arc alarmed at its spread. 

The only sure way farmers "have dis¬ 
covered to keep ragwort off their land is 
spraying with a solution of a chemical 
known as sodium chlorate. The chemical 
sinks into the leaves and the plant 
withers up in a week or two. But there 
arc millions of ragwort plants and not 
enough farmers to spray all the plants. 

Hundreds of tons of chemical have 
been imported from England in the last 
two years. 



It doesn’t matter which bar you choose 
— just one nibble of Nestle’s tells you this 
is the chocolate you like the best. The 
smoothest and milkiest of chocolate — 
the choc choc-full of goodness! And — 
good hews —■ the Nestle’s Milk Chocolate 
bar and the Whole Nut and Milk bar are 
both heavier and bigger than ever. Ask for 
Nestle’s every time —the chocolate that’s 
as good to taste as it’s good for you! 
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Jin Exciting Story of a Ufoy Who Wouldn’t Qive In (Begins Next Week 


THE DANGER TRAIL 


Serial Story by 

T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 51 

Smoke Signals 

'"There was the ,boat separated from them 
by only fifty yards of smooth water, 
yet as for reaching it the whole wide Atlantic 
might as well have rolled between, for 
anyone who ventured into that river would 
be torn to pieces by the savage piranha. 

There were thousands of them, and more 
kept swimming up through the clear water 
till the whole river seemed alive with the 
fierce little monsters. 

Tod refused to give up. 

“ We’ll build a raft,” ho declared. 

" What of ? " Derelc asked. " That stuff 
in the landslide is no good. It's all iron- 
wood, and heavy as lead.” 

“ Then wo must climb out.” 

“ That’s the only thing,” Derek answered. 
” We still have part of the rope. X believe 
we can make it.” 

Yet when he looked at the tremendous 
cliffs which rose behind him and saw that 
their wall-like faces gave no foothold of 
any kind his heart sank. 

- Let’s go, Derek,” said Tod. “ There 
must be some way up.” 

Derek hesitated, but Kespi spoke. 

“ You go, Derek, but no try climb up 
till you show mo way.” 

Derek promised and he and Tod went off. 
They made for the place where the slide 
had come down, but this was no good at all. 
A squirrel could not have climbed the sheer 
one-liundred-fpot wall. Farther up the 
rapid it was worse still. The rock was all 
some form of granite, intensely hard and 
in most places perfectly smooth. 

They went right to the top, and then 
could go no farther, for the water cut them 
off. Tod’s face grew longer and longer. 

" It’s a prison, Derek,” ho said at last. 

Derek did not answer. He was looking 
down the, gorge. “ Whatever is ICespi up 
to ? ■" lie asked sharply. 

From where they stood they could just 
see Kcspi. lie had piled damp sticks on 
the fire, for it was sending up a lot of smoke 
which rose straight through the windless 
air. Ho had a sack in his hands, and this 
lie would lay quickly across the fire for a 
moment, so cutting off the smoko, then 
as rapidly pull it off. The result was that 
the smoke rose in irregular puffs or clouds. 

" Smoke signals,” Tod answered quickly. 

“ But what for ? ” 

They raced back. 

Kcspi, -whom are you signalling to ? ” 

Kcspi shrugged. 

’• Any who sec them. They Indian 
signals for help. All tribes know.” 

And he went on with his signalling. 
He kept it up at intervals for an hour, then 
waited, Another hour passed. The sun 
was getting low. 

“ We try once more,” said flic old chief. 

“ No need. Here they are,” said Derek. 

He pointed upward to where three brown 
heads were visible over the rim of the cliff. 
Kcspi gazed at them a moment, then gave 
a call in a loud, clear voice. It was answered 
at once. ICespi smiled. 

“ We all right. These good men.” 

Tod looked at Derek. 

" If that don’t beat all I ” he remarked ; 
but Derek paid no attention. He was listen¬ 
ing to the shouted talk between Kespi 
and their rescuers high overhead. The 
Indians up above disappeared. 

Presently a bush-rope appeared over the 
edge of the cliff ; to the end was fastened 
a log, which was quickly lowered. 

Tod gave a sudden shout. 

“ It’s balsa wood. That’s a sight better 
than hauling us up." 

Within a short time four good logs of 
the cork-iikc wood were lowered, and 
Kcspi called that this was enough. The 
boys set to work at once to fasten the logs 
together, and soon had a raft fit to carry 
them both. 

After that it was only a matter of minutes 
to launch it and paddle across to where the 
balsa lay. Just as darkness fell they brought 
her back. Kcspi sat by the fire-—his face was 
grave as ever. ■ Tod marched up to him. 

" Chief, you’re a wonder,” he said. 

Kespi smiled a little. 

“ We not quite out of soup yet. Zerpa, 
him chief who help us, he get news that 
Dolaro know wo on river. And Dolaro, lie 
hurry very much. He try reach Piaquari 
before we do, then he tell Carbajal, and 
Carbajal he stop us and steal emeralds.” 

Tod first scowled, then grinned. " We’ll 
beat Dolaro to it, even if we have to paddle 
hours out of the twenty-four.” 


CHAPTER 52 
The Last Stage 
" Uerf, we are 1 ’’ cried Tod joyfully. 

* 1 as the balsa swung round a point 
and opened up the mouth of a big stream. 
" Here’s our own river 1 ” 

In a day and a half of paddling they had 
covered over sixty miles. Derek did not 
look so happy. 

" But she’s in flood,” he answered, as he 
noticed the great volume of yellow water 
streaming out from the mouth of the San 
Gabriel. 

" That don’t matter,” retorted Tod. 
“ We can keep in close to the shore,” 

“ It’ll slow us a lot.” 

Derek was right, for they could not 
average even two miles an hour. Night 
found them camped only eight miles up¬ 
stream, and there were forty more miles 
between them and Piaquari. It was going 
to be a tight squeeze. 

AH next day and,the day after they fought 
tlicir way against the yellow flood. Every 
rapid meant landing, carrying their stuff 
up and hauling the balsa by ropes. Their 
hands were blistered,, their muscles ached, 
they were always soaking wet, and they 
hardly took time to cat. 

It was not until afternoon of the third 
day that they sighted Piaquari. Then 
Kcspi made them stop under cover of trees 
overhanging the water. 

“ No use we take chances,” he told them. 

“ Wliy not wait till night and sneak 
past ? ” suggested Tod. 

Kespi shook his head. 

" That no good. If Carbajal know he 
stop us. You wait here. I go sec if Dolaro 
lie come back." 

The boys protested, but Kespi was iron. 

" They not see mo,” lie said calmly. 
“ You hide here ; I back before dark." 

He got out of the boat and next moment 
had molted into the forest. 

They waited and waited. There was no 
sound but the rush of the water and the 


screaming of green parrots in the trees 
above. Two hours passed, then suddenly 
Tod pointed. 

“ A boat," lie whispered, and through 
the screen of leaves which hid the balsa 
they saw a large canoe with four paddlers 
coming downstream. 

“ It’s Carbajal,” Tod hissed in Derek’s 
ear. " He's after us.” He began to load 
his gun. ■ " Whatever happens lie shan’t 
have the emeralds,” he vowed. 

Derek watched the canoc. His heart was 
thumping. Had Carbajal caught Kcspi, 
or had Dolaro just arrived and sent Carbajal 
out to look for them ? 

The canoe came on rapidly. Derek could 
plainly see Carbajal seated in the stern. 
There came a rustle behind him and ho 
started round. 

“ Kcspi! ” lie gasped. Kcspi himself 
stepped lightly into the balsa and sat down. 

“ Carbajal,” whispered Derelc, pointed 
to the canoe. " After us,” he added. 

Kcspi remained quite calm. “ He no 
after us.” ' 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

" I find friend among Carbajal’s peons. 
Delgado his name. I send word by him 
to Carbajal that Dolaro on river and stuck 
on rock in Pumar Rapids. So Carbajal go 
meet him.” 

" Then Dolaro hasn’t arrived ? ” 

“ He not come yet," Kcspi answered. 

Tod watched Carbajal’s canoe pass; he 
gave a smothered chuckle. 

■ " If you aren’t the limit, Chief I Then 
all we have to do is to wait till Carbajal 
has passed, and push on ? ” 

“ We wait till dark,” Kcspi said. " Then 
go by quietly.” 

Carbajal’s canoe vanished in the distance, 
and the three waited. Dusk fell and within 
fifteen minutes after sunset the stars were 
bright. They pushed out and paddled up¬ 
stream. Lights shone at the Piaquari Mine, 
but there was no sign of life by the river. 

It is tough work portaging up a rapid 
by starlight, but luckily the boys and 
Kespi knew every rock, and were soon 
towing tho’balsa up. Every inch had to 
bo won against a fierce stream, and the 
upper part was the steepest and worst. 


JACKO TURNS SANDWICHMAN 


J acko’s family were very surprised 
when lie told them lie was going to 
help with the big Charity Concert on 
April the first. 

“ Trust Jacko to have a finger in every 
pie,” remarked Adolphus loftily. " Doing 
the heavy comedian, I suppose ? ” 
JaCko grinned, but refused to answer. 


ment at Jacko’s feet. There was no 
sixpence, and then Jacko remembered 
that it was the First ol April. 

" Just my luck 1 ” lie groaned. " Now 
I can’t go and play any jokes because 
of these wretched boards ! ” 

To his delight Chimp came whistling 
along tlic road. 



What is more, lie kept liis secret till the 
eve of the concert, when lie arrived home 
with two huge boards, displaying an 
attractive poster. 

“ I’m going to be a sandwich man,” he 
announced importantly. 

Adolphus seemed quite interested, 
and offered to fix the boards on for him. 

The sun was shining when Jacko set 
off next morning, but before long lie was 
feeling so sclf-conscious that lie wished a 
fog would descend and cover him up. 
People not only stared at him and his 
board, but seemed greatly amused. 

“ Can’t see what’s funny about this 
job,” ho muttered, growing annoyed. 

“ That your sixpence ? ” called out 
the butcher boy, pointing to the pavc- 


“ Iii ! Chimp ! ” shouted Jacko. " Be 
a sport and take a hand at this for me.” 

“ Can’t stop now," answered Chimp. 
“ I’ll come back later.” And then, like 
everyone else, lie began to laugh. 

“ You wouldn’t laugh if these straps 
were digging in your shoulders,” retorted 
Jacko furiously. 

Chimp ran off, . still spluttering. 
" Change the boards round to ease them 
a bit," he shouted, as lie disappeared 
round the corner. 

Jacko took his advice—and saw some¬ 
thing that made him dance with rage. 

Across the board on his back was a 
large strip of paper, and on it was 
scrawled in Adolphus’s careless writing : 
April Fool's Day—What about me ! 


They were within fifty yards of the top 
when a light flashed across the water. It 
was on the far side, some way below them. 

Carbajal! ’’ gasped Tod. " Hurry ! ’’• 

They tugged frantically, but you cannot 
hurry against a twenty-mile torrent. The 
light showed again higher up. Someone 
was using a powerful electric torch, search¬ 
ing the surface of the rapids. 

■ ' Can we hide ? ” Derek asked. 

" No use,” snapped Tod. ” Best thing 
is to push on.” 

" You right," said Kcspi. To and fro 
across the white water the beam passed. 
Every moment they expected it to reach 
them. But they were at the top before 
the pencil of light fell on them and a 
savage shout announced that they were 
seen. Now that there was real danger 
Tod became quite cool. " Chuck in the 
emeralds and the gun,” lie said briefly. 
" Never mind about anything else.” 

Bang ! A bullet whizzed overhead. A 
voice was heard shouting. 

“ It’s not Carbajal at all! exclaimed 
Tod. " It’s Dolaro.” 

More bullets. Derek had a brain wave. 
Ho switched on his own torch and stuck it 
down between two stones, with the beam 
pointing straight up in the air. 

" That may fool them," ho said as he 
ran for the balsa. 

It did, The men opposite let fly at the 
light, but the three adventurers were 
already in the balsa and paddling hard up¬ 
stream. 

They never saw any sign of pursuit. 
They paddled for three hours, rested for 
two, and were off again at dawn. That 
night, worn out but extremely cheerful, 
they reached the valley in safety. 

What Derek had always looked forward 
to was the showing of their spoil to tlieir 
own people, and for once the reality was 
as good as his hopes. When he emptied 
the bag of emeralds on the tabic before 
them all there was dead silence. Every 
eye was fixed on the great pile of glittering 
gems. Little Nita was the first to speak. 

" I .think they’re lovely.' May I have 
one to play with ? ” 

Kespi took something out of his pocket. 
It was a huge emerald carved in the shape 
of a llama, a marvellous piece of work. 

” This for you, little lady,” ho said, and 
Nita, overjoyed, threw her small arms 
round his nock. 

“ Thank you ever so much,” she cried. 

The old Chief’s face softened. He just 
brushed her hair with his lips. 

“ It good luck. It make you happy,” ho 
said. Then everyone began to talk at once. 

” They’re worth a fortune,” said Mr Fair. 

Monty Kano struck in. 

” We mustn’t sell them all at once or 
wc’II flood the market. About a quarter 
of them will pay off Carbajal. With your 
permission I will talco that quantity to 
La Paz today, sell them, and bring back 
the money." 

" I hate the idea of Carbajal getting all 
that cash," said Mr Fair. " It’s maddening 
to have to buy that worthless mine of his.”. 

“ That’s the way I feel too,” said Tod’s 
father, but Kospi’s voice broke in : 

" You no find that mine worthless. There 
plenty gold if proper worked.” 

Monty Kane nodded. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder a bit if you were 
right, Chief. That rock ought to hold 
gold. And there’s another thing,” lie added 
shrewdly, " Carbajal thinks the workings 
arc played out, so I should not wonder 
if ho will take a good deal less than he is 
asking . if he gets cash. What do you 
people say ? Will you leave it to me ? ” 

One and all agreed that this was. the 
best thing to do and within an hour Monty 
had started for La Paz. 

It all turned out exactly as Monty had 
said. Carbajal, only too glad to get rid of 
the old mine, took just two-thirds of the 
price he had at first asked and cleared out 
of the country. 

" Chuckling,” said Monty, "at the idea 
that lie has sold us a pup.” 

But in tlio end it was the others who 
did the chuckling, for the pup, under 
Monty’s able management, turned out a 
very fine property, and today the people 
of the valley are all prosperous. 

Derek and Tod are going to an Agricul¬ 
tural College in England, and Derek means 
to finish up with a course of mining. 

They often talk between themselves 
about the Terraced Valley. But they don’t 
tell other people. Koh and his subjects are 
safe so far as they are concerned. 

THE END 
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A Mug of Hof Cocoa 

and three slices of bread, butter, or jam Is given to 
hundreds of littlo hungry children every week. 
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ABOUT 60 YEARS' REPUTATION. 

EGERTON WELLINGTON, 

BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 






The Children'’s Newspaper 


SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 


for April 




A man has been dreaming that the world 
was coming to an end, that man had failed 
and all his works were doomed to perish. 
But he woke up still the optimist that he 
was, refusing to believe that man who has 
come thus far can perish from the Earth; 
and on his waking he wrote a story of the 
world as it seemed that it might be told in 
one brief-hour. 

This fascinating story appears in the April 
number of My Magazine. Here are some of 
the other articles in this splendid issue:. 


Flying Across the World 

Seven Wonders of Europe 

The Wild. Life About Us 

The World According to Genesis 

An Unparalleled Thing in Our 
Native Land 

The Steel Skeleton of the Modern 
World 

Among the pictures is a wonderful collection of photographs 
of the lion family at home, in the wilds and in the zoos. 



y Magazine 


APRIL ISSUE NOW ON SALE 


ONE SHIL.LINQ 


15 



will make 
fascinating 
toys and games- 



A MODEL RACING CAR, 

Any child can make this 
working model. “Gumstrip 
Games” tells them how. Full¬ 
est directions how to make 
this and many other toys 
from hygienic, easily fixed 
Gumstrip in FREE copy 
of “ Gumstrip Games.” If 
coupon only is sent in un¬ 
sealed envelope, halfpenny 
stamp suffices. 

Gumstrip is obtainable in 
various coloured coils from 
all good stationers. 

■ " " 

• 

: To Messrs. Samuel Jones & Co. Ltd. 

j Bridewell Place, E.C.4. 

■ 

• 

: Please send me a FREE copy of 

; the “Gumstrip Games” Book. 

• 

■ 

| NAME .... 

■ 

■ 

; ADDRESS. .... 

■ 

■ 

• C.N.C.. 

X35 S KM 




The Paper that 
Made Wireless 
Popular 

P0PU1LA! 

WI1ELES8 


Every Thursday 


3d. 


THE CREAT SAHARA DESERT PACKET FREE! 

Contains stamps from quaint and interesting Far 
Eastern Countries, mostly pictorials. LATA3IIA 
(Alaouites), Grand Lebanon. Old Egypt, 
CIIARKARI STATE (Imlia Palace), new 
Palestine, SYRIA, Iraq (Mesopotamia); Anally, 
tho beautiful SAHARA “ Camel *’ stamp over* 
printed REPUBLIC A. A wonderful offer of 
good and unusual stamps only. SEND TO-DAY, 
DON’T DELAY I Just 2d. for postago. Re¬ 
quest approvals, and a further packet of 50 all 
different will bo Included, 

LISdurN &. TOWNSEND (C.N.), Liverpool. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
(or its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada its). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Two Milk Churns 

A dairy farmer has 16 gallons of 
' milk divided between two 
churns, but wishes to have equal 
quantities in each. 

To manage this he pours from 
the first to the second as much as 
the second - contains already; 
then, from the second into ihe 
first he pours as much as the first 
now contains. He then repeats 
the process, making four pourings 
in 'all. Each now contains 8 
gallons. 

What did they contain at first ? 

Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Franfais 



Le canu cl 1 -on Le iou La poule 

Les moincs portent un capuchon. 
Le fou <5 fait un bouffon de cour. 
Void une poule et ses poussins. 

Jumbled Christian Names 

/Y nujiiber of famous names have 
been mixed up. here. See 
how long it takes you to sort 
them out. 

Charles Gray, William Wash¬ 
ington, Isaac Milton, Ben Raleigh, 
Elizabeth Chaucer, Thomas Clive, 
Florence Fry, Walter Wallace, 
George Watts, Geoffrey Nightin¬ 
gale, John Jonson, Robert Dickens. 

The Linnet 

'X'hf. linnets have returned after 
their winter migration, and 
are now building their nests. 
Furze on the hillsides is a favourite 
site, but the nests are often found 
in hedges and bushes. They are 
constructed of twigs, grass, and 
moss, and are lined with wool, 
horsehair, and down. Two or 
three nests are built in a year. 

Seed is the chief food, and 
though the farmer may lose some 
of ihe seed lie sows lie 1 is com¬ 
pensated by the linnet’s appetite 
for the seeds of weeds. 

Beheaded Word. 

When dressed I oft the table 
grace . 

At dinner-time—the head’s my 
place; 

With knife in hand cut off my 
head, 

Then I’m just what you do with 
bread. 

Again behead, if not too glaring, 
Pray let me ask: What are you 

Staring ? Answer next week 

Is Your Name Garvin ? 

This name is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon word Gdrwine, 
meaning Spear-friend. 


mm, 


■7 : 
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Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the 
South-East. In p, 

(lie evening |l;| 

J u p i t e r ami pL 
Neptune are in 111 
the South, and fit 
Venus and Mer- i 

cury are in the 
West. Tiie pic- 
ture shows the Moon as it may be 
seen at 7 a.m. on April 3 . 

A Puzzle in Fthyme 

A hart of dress, I'd have you 
guess, 

By men and women often worn ; 
A blow no less it will express, 
Which those who feel have cause 
to mourn. A newer next week 

The Winds -■ 

By far the most common wind 
in the British Islands blows 
from the South-West. In an 
average year tiie wind blows from 
that quarter a good deal more 
than twice as long as from any 
other direction. 

Next in frequency is the West 
wind, and that is followed closely 
by the wind from' the North-East 
and the North. Tiie South wind 
comes next, followed closely by 
the East wind. A South-East 
wind is somewhat more uncommon 


than -an East wind. The North- 
West wind will only blow for about 
550 hours, while a North-East 
wind will blow for more than double 
that time and a wind from the 
South-West for about 3000 hours. 

In' an average year we have 
slightly less than 600 hours when 
it is quite calm. 

Long Ago 

Football. There was a foot¬ 
ball club in London in Tudor 
times.. It was called tiie Guild 
of Football Players, and its 
playing-ground is thought to have 
been Finsbury Fields. By Eliza¬ 
beth's clay tiie game was well estab¬ 
lished, and is referred to in Shake¬ 
speare’s King Lear. The steward, 
having been cuffed, remarks, 

“ I’ll not be stricken, my lord,” 
and Kent replies, 

“ Nor tripped either, you base 
football player,” 
and trips him up as lie speaks. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Alicmt a Horso Diagonal Acrostic 

37 inches. Platform 

bltace 1 e t 
What Country is chickens 

Tiiis f f a r M y a r d 

Estonia. b a t h R o 0 m 

signpOst 
What Am IP wireleSs 

A river. bookcasE 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'JTiere arc 52 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 



Heading Across. 1. To eject. 4. A horse. 9. Anxiety. 13. 
Royal Scottish Academy.* 14. Decorated wall behind an altar. 
1G. Devoured 17. To lament. 19. A high priest. 20. Fate. 
22. Editor.* 24. Comfort. 2G. Neat. 28. To remain. 29. Slips 
denoting destination. 32. A kind of pancake made witli eggs. 
34. Among. 35. Made comfortable. 38. Procured. 39. A minister’s 
dwelling-place. 41. Part of fountain-pen. 42. Confused mixture of 
sounds. 44. Conjunction. 45. Capable of being held against attack. 
46. Forty-five inches in England. 

Beading Down. 1. A bay. window. 2. You and me. 3. A pouch. 
4. Compass point.* 5. Large plant. 6. Serpent-like fish. 7. To 
prepare for publication. 8. to accomplish something. 10, To cor¬ 
rode. 11. Denotes contiguity. 12. Laid down again. 14. Former 
gold coin of varying value. 15. Thin. 18. Grasses growing in 
marshy places. 21. Denotes tiie ending. 23. Tiie cony of Scripture. 
25. Compass point.* 27, A stick. 28. A .species of pepper. ‘ 30. 
To put in fetters.- 31. A continent. 33. Part of the ear. 3G. Girl’s 
name. 37. tiie return of tide-water to tiie sea. 39: Master of Arts.* 
40. French for mid. 42. Exists. 43. Low Latin.* - - • 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Not the Chief 

Tack.: Bill lias been telling me 
J that in the office his word is 
law. - 

Tom: I expect it is—one of 
those laws that are never enforced. 

Too Bad 

'J'iiey were cross-word puzzle 
enthusiasts. 

“ An animal—three letters,” 
said tiie first enthusiast. “ Surely 
not emu again ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” queried tiie other. 
“ It's as good as gnu.” 

Out and Not Out 


1 L 





here was an old man who said : 
Why 

Are there so many stars in the sky? 
And the reason no doubt 
Why they shine, when they’re out, 
I would know if I learned how to 
- fiy- 

Doubtful Musie 

'JhiEY had had a talk about the 
organs of the body, and the 
teacher suspected that Jimmy had 
not been paying attention. 

. “ Name an organ of the body,” 
he said, pointing to the inattentive 
boy. 

u The teeth,”, replied Jimmy. 

“ And wliat kind of an organ 
are they ? ” asked the teacher. 

’ “ A grind organ,” was tiie reply. 

Exceeding Orders 

'J'iie new maid had been left to 
take tiie cake out of . the 
oven. “.Stick a knife in and see 
if it comes out clean,” she was told. 

“ Did you do as I suggested ? ” 
her mistress asked later. 

. “ Yes, mum,” was the reply. 
“ It came out beautifully clean, 
so I stuck all the others in." 

All the Difference 

He was holding his left side as 
though in pain. • 

“ Oh ! ” lie yelled. “ I think 
I’ve got appendicitis.” 1 • 

“ But the appendix is on the 
right,” protested his friend. 

“ I know j but Pm left-handed.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 


© 


© 


© 


Deidre’s Watch Dog 


D eidue, who was -fifteen, 
was to be left to keep 
house alone one evening. 

She was far too proud to 
admit to her mother that she 
was frightened, for, after all, 
she was almost grown up; 
but nevertheless she did not 
like tiie idea very much. 

■It was a largo country 
house, standing well back in 
its own grounds, and it was 
surrounded by trees, which, 
if they were not casting 
weird shadows, were giving 
out rustling and creaking 
noises—-both very disturbing 
things when you are alone in 
a house and conscious of 
every unusual sound. 

Of course Deidre’s mother 
had no idea of her daughter’s 
fears, or she would not have 
left her. 


“ You will be all right, won’t 
you, darling ? ” slie said, kiss¬ 
ing her goodbye. “Your father 
and I won’t be long, and Lucy 
ought to be back any moment 
now. You have Roguey, too, 
to protect you,” she added. 

Yes, Deidrc had Roguey. 
He was a great consolation. 
Not very much to look at cer¬ 
tainly, a cross between a terrier 
and a whippet, but possessing 
all the virtues of the mongrel. 

Deidrc picked up a book, 
determined to drown her fears 
in a detective story. 

She made up the fire, drew 
the curtains, and threw her¬ 
self down on the sofa, and 
for a time all was well. Then 
suddenly she noticed Roguey 
prick up his ears. 

He put his head on one 
side and listened. He jumped 


up, ran to the door, and 
started barking furiously. 

“ I expect it is only a cat,” 
thought Deidrc, trying to 
reassure herself. “ But this 
is the worst of an animal, 
when lie gets frightened it 
makes one ten times more 
frightened. I never even 
noticed a noise then.” 

Roguey's barking grew more 
and more furious. 

" I must be brave,” said 
Deidrc, taking a firm hold 
on herself, and she got up 
and went out of the room. 

By this time Roguey was 
dancing on the top of the 
stairs with excitement. 

With courage Dcidre would 
not have credited herself with 
she mounted the stairs, 

When she reached the top 
she stopped short. A large 


pair of men’s boots were 
just showing round the corner 
of the corridor. ■ She hesi¬ 
tated a moment. 

” Oh, Roguey ! ” she cried 
suddenly, bursting into a 
peal of laughter. " Don’t you 
see they arc only your mas¬ 
ter’s boots, put out to be 
cleaned.' I don’t think much 
of your protection," she 
added, " if you take fright 
at a pair of empty boots. 
Why, you arc more nervous 
than I am.” 

Rathersliamofaccdly Roguey 
lolloped down the stairs after 
his little mistress. 

The rest of the evening 
passed by uneventfully, or 
at least what fears Roguey 
had he kept to himself. It 
had been rather a mortifying 
experience for him. 







If you keep your teeth clean you 
can expect them to last all your life, 
But you slioulcf brush them at least 
twice a day—morning and evening 
—especially just before you go to bed. 

Fill in and post tiie coupon below, 
and a free sample of Euthymol will 
be sent to you. 



BRITISH WADE DY UKITISH LABOUR 


mi IPnitf-To Euthymol Dept. 8i.r.I’.6, i 
V-LJUrUiN 50, Beat St., London, W.i. 
Free of all charge please send a week’s sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Taste, 




the young 

Ilo^is is as good for you as it 
is Iicsl for the young. Its 
. high Vitamin B content guar¬ 
antees that you get this 
essential Vitamin in beneficial 
quantity. Tiiis means good 
digestion, sound nutrition, 
energy for the warmth and 
activities of your body — 
Health and Strength. 



THE NATIONAL HEALTH BUILDER 


HO VIS LTD i London j Bristol j Macclesfield J 













































































































